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“And the Word was made flesh, 


and dwelt among us.” 


John 1. 14 
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Introduction by 
Bishop Manning 


ume, although it needs no introduction for it presents the 

fundamental thought and teaching of that great Christian 
Philosopher, William Porcher DuBose, whose writings have 
been justly called “the most significant contribution to the Phi- 
losophy of Christianity which has been made in our modern 
age.” 


I feel it a privilege to write a brief introduction to this vol- 


It was a difficult task that the author undertook—to present 
the essentials of Dr. DuBose’s profound thought in such con- 
densed form—but he has accomplished it. In this brief compass, 
Dr. Marshall presents Dr. DuBose’s great teaching that the 
Christian Gospel claims our belief not only because it 1s a Reve- 
lation from above, but because it is the actual and absolute 
Truth of God, of the universe, and of our human nature. As 
J. O. F. Murray, of Cambridge University, writes—Dr. Du 
Bose “was not only a thinker, who because he thought for him- 
self naturally stimulates thought in others, he was a prophet. 
His thinking is always in touch with spiritual reality. He speaks 
at first hand of God and from God. He is one of the few 
‘voices’ in the world, not one of the many ‘echoes’. To master 
his message requires not only concentrated attention, but an in- 
tensity of moral earnestness, a resolute determination to see 
each thought in its context in a life of loyal discipleship, which 
does not always accompany highly developed intellectual in- 
dependence.” 

Dr. DuBose was in very truth an Apostle of Reality. To 


him Religion meant Reality. His method was to explore 
Reality no matter what the results might be. No man ever 
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held more sincerely that Truth must be followed wherever it 
may lead, and that Truth can be trusted to vindicate itself to 
those who truly seek it. There are some who imagine that honest 
and fearless thinking must necessarily lead away from full be- 
lief in Christ, but it was not so with this truly great thinker. 
His complete loyalty to Truth, and his depth of thought, led 
him to ever deeper understandng of—and ever deeper belief 
in—the whole Truth Revealed in Christ and declared in the 
Creed of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. | 

With his passion for Reality, and his absolute loyalty to 
Truth, Dr. DuBose’s teaching is startlingly “modern”. In 
reading this volume I have been much struck by the corres- 
pondence between the thought of Dr. DuBose and the thought 
of that most modern representative of Science, Lecomte du 
Noiiy, in his great recent book The Destiny of Man. du Noitiy 
does not, of course, pretend to deal with the theological aspects 
of the subject with the depth and completeness with which Dr. 
DuBose does but from the strictly scientific standpoint he sees 
the same truth as to man’s spiritual and moral destiny, and de- 
clares the same reconciliation between the Scientific view and the 
Religious view of the universe, and between the Divine Trans- 
cendence and the Divine Immanence, which Dr. DuBose saw, 
and so greatly teaches. 

Chapter XIX of this book is devoted especially to Dr. Du 
Bose’s teaching on The Incarnation, and we see that our Lord’s 
words “No man cometh unto the Father but by me” are no arbi- 
trary edict but a statement of inescapable fact and truth. Our 
Lord does not say that no man shal/ come, but that no man can 
come to the Father except by sharing that redeemed and re- 
generated human life which He has achieved for us, and which 
brings our human nature into oneness with the Father. “Man 
can only become himself by becoming what he should become, 
and what he should become is found only in Jesus Christ.” 

It would give a mighty impulse to the faith and life of the 
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Church if all would realize and accept the Truth and Reality 
of the Church and the Sacraments as Dr. DuBose realized this 
and teaches it. “Both the Incarnation and Baptism”, he tells 
us, “are acts of the Legos; both are parts of the one process of 
the Incarnation.” “How simple it would seem”, he says, “to 
make the language of Baptism merely figurative, and to say 
that Baptism only represents regeneration. The Church, how- 
ever, has always clung to the recognition of Christ’s vital, effica- 
cious presence in the Church, and has always considered Bap- 
tism as Christ’s own vital act. The Sacraments are Divine 
rather than human language; they are the words of the Logos 
as living acts efficacious in His Church.” 

The last three chapters of this book show how Dr. DuBose 
teaches this great Truth—the Divine Reality of the Church and 
the Sacraments—which is the Truth declared by the New Testa- 
ment, by the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and by the 
Anglican Communion in its Prayer Book and in all its official 
teaching. 

Dr. Marshall has rendered an important service to the Church 
by calling fresh attention to the teaching of the greatest Thinker 
and Theologian of the Episcopal Church, and one of the great- 
est of our modern era. We need, to-day, his fearless and un- 
shrinking devotion to Truth, his great interpretation of the New 
Testament, and his vision of the Divine Reality of our Apostolic 
and Catholic Heritage. 

WituiaAM T. Mannine 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER 
THE METHOD OF DUBOSE 


THROUGH THE NATURAL TO THE SPIRITUAL 


DuBose is Pauline and Johannine. The words which ex- 

plain his method are: “that was not first which is spirit- 
ual, but that which is natural; and afterward that which is 
spiritual.” ‘That is the order of human development and of 
human knowledge as well. 

Our philosophy of life, as well as our philosophy of human 
life, should begin with the natural. That does not mean that 
we should not begin with God. Even in the philosophy of the 
natural, God is implied as the source and ground of all things. 
He is studied as the transcendent source of the natural, and as 
immanent ground in the natural. Man, then, is the offspring of 
God, yet is a natural creature of this earth. In Dr. DuBose’s 
great philosophical work, written before his death, but only 
partially saved from a fire that destroyed his home, man is 
studied as the offspring of God, but also as a creature of nature, 
a living soul in a natural body. DuBose uses Aristotle’s Ethics 
as his guide, and reveals man in his own natural strivings 
reaching as far as man by himself can reach. There is something 
divine about this effort, because even natural man is a creature 
who bears God’s image. All of us have sprung from God, “for 
in him we live, and move, and have our being; . . . for we are 
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also his offspring.” However, although we are offspring of 
God, our natural life is not the fullest life we may have in God. 
- Even so, to understand human life we must understand the 
natural before we understand the spiritual, and we must begin, 
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therefore, with a study of natural human existence. The natural 
life is not annihilated in the spiritual, because even perfected 
human nature as we find it in Jesus Christ is still human nature. 
As St. John tells us, “it doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him.” 
When we study our Lord’s human nature, we find that although 
it is human nature completely perfected, it is still human na- 
ture. So, the natural is not destroyed in Jesus Christ, but is 
rather perfected and glorified. The felicity of our natural life 
is perfected by the blessedness of the Beatitudes. The happiness 
of the natural man passes into the joy of one who endured the 
cross with gladness for the sake of the whole world. The com- 
parison of the natural man with Christ is the comparison of life 
natural with life spiritual. Yet, the natural is not lost in Christ 
but it is perfected and completed. 

So it is with the immortal life, the life of the resurrection. 
Aristotle only faintly appreciates the higher vistas of the fuller 
life. He is like Moses, who saw the promised land from afar, 
but did not enter into it. In him there are intimations of im- 
mortality, but no revelation of immortality. That comes to us 
only in Jesus Christ, and it comes to us through Jesus Christ 
because our Lord is the resurrection and the life. It is not a 
theology with Jesus Christ, it is a fact. By his own conquest 
over death he brought life and immortality to light. Aristotle 
went as far as unaided man could go; it was only in the divine- 
human life of our Lord that immortality was revealed as an 
actual achievement of life when it has, in its union with the God- 
head, achieved all that humanity can achieve. 

The natural is not destroyed in Jesus Christ: the natural is 
fulfilled. The self-centered limitations of the natural man 
are fulfilled in the greatness of our Lord’s human life. The 
limitations of earthly life are caught up in the limitless life in 
Christ, the happiness of Aristotle becomes the blessedness of 
Jesus. We need a knowledge of the natural because without 
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such knowledge it is hard to understand what the transfiguration 
of life does mean, for it is the natural which is redeemed to 
give us the spiritual, and it is the natural which has the po- 
tentiality of the spiritual. 

So the ethics of the natural man prepare us for St. Paul and 
for St. John. DuBose wants us to realize that every human 
value is given meaning in Jesus Christ. There is not a glory 
understood by the great Greek students of human nature which 
is not revealed in all its fulness in Jesus Christ. There is not a 
virtue of natural life which does not find itself in a heightened 
form in him. In Jesus Christ the natural beauty of life is not 
destroyed, but redeemed and glorified. 

However, the natural does suffer from sin and corruption. 
Our natural body is revealed by death to be subjected to cor- 
ruption. Perfection is not the characteristic of the merely nat- 
ural. Hence we need the redemptive power of Jesus Christ. 
Of ourselves we cannot reach the immortal life. Through 
Jesus Christ, however, this is possible because he is most really 
and most literally the resurrection and the life. Through him 
we are redeemed, and through him we are completed. In him 
our human nature is transformed and glorified. But in this 
glorification not a thing is lost, for all the glory which is possi- 
ble to human nature is caught up in the glory of the sons of 
God. 

“That was not first which is spiritual, but that which is nat- 
ural.” Our natural knowledge leads us to a recognition of God 
as the source of all things. It leads us to the recognition of 
man as God’s offspring, and of the worth of man’s natural life. 
It leads us to the recognition of man’s striving toward God, and 
yet to the recognition also of human ignorance, weakness, and 
sin. 

Natural knowledge leads us as far as human achievement 
goes, but not beyond that achievement. It makes us cognizant 
of God as source of all, of nature and man as offspring of God. 
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Natural knowledge, however, does not reveal to us the destiny 
of man, and does not reveal to us the way of escape from human 
weakness and sin. 

At this point the philosophy of the natural passes into the 
theology of the spiritual. Jesus Christ appears as very God 
and very man. He achieves in his human nature what man has 
never achieved, and what man has never dreamed of achieving. 
In Jesus Christ the destiny of human life is revealed and the 
meaning of God is likewise revealed. Jesus Christ is indeed 
the way, the truth, and the life. 

In Jesus Christ the natural leads to the spiritual. Through 
him we know what spiritual life means because through him 
we enter into that life. To understand Jesus Christ we must 
begin with natural knowledge. That is the reason that Dr. Du 
Bose begins at the true beginning of all natural knowledge, 
and tells us that God is creator and source of all. Next, he 
treats God as the life of all things natural, and yet as the trans- 
cendent life beyond all things natural. This is the argument 
to be found in DuBose’s fundamental work of theological phi- 
losophy, called The Reason of Life. This is the true beginning 
of all philosophy; and we have reproduced that natural be- 
ginning in the early chapters of this book. 

Only after we understand natural knowledge are we intro- 
duced to Jesus Christ. In him we find the transcendent life 
of God transfiguring natural life and bringing it back to God. 
The earthly life of our Lord reveals human life completed. 
In Jesus Christ we have the completion of the natural and the 
redemption of the natural through the spiritual. With such 
a conception of the natural completed in the spiritual, with such 
a theology of the incarnation and man’s redemption, DuBose 
moves by necessity from a philosophy of the natural to a the- 
ology of the spiritual. The philosophy of the natural is 
completed by a theology of the incarnation and of our redemp- 
tion. This leads us inevitably to the sacraments of our redemp- 
tion and of our incorporation into Christ. Thus DuBose logi- 
cally and necessarily completes his message with a theology of 
baptism and of the eucharist. 
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IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD 


CuHapTer I, The Beginning 

CuHaprer II. God Immanent and God Transcendent 
Garren 11]). The Origin of Life 
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CHAPTER 


TuHeE BEGINNING 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him; and without him was not 
anything made that was made.” John 1. 1-3. 


everything that exists. By “beginning” he does not mean 

the point of time at which the universe appeared. He is 
manifestly dealing with the causal beginning, rather than the 
chronological beginning of all things; for even if the universe 
is eternal it does have an absolute origin and beginning. The 
beginning with which St. John is dealing is, therefore, causal 
rather than temporal. 

In the development of the universe there are two factors. 
The older philosophy called them form and matter; our phi- 
losophy terms them the ordered reason of the universe and the 
matter of the universe. Since reason is always purposive we 
can say that the concrete universe is made up of matter and 
purpose; but that does not tell us which of the two has pri- 
ority, and which is the cause of the other. Is matter the cause 
of purpose, or is purpose the source of matter? If matter is the 
source of purpose, then purpose is the product of matter; but 
if purpose is the cause of matter, then matter has its source in 
purpose and is the means for the expression of purpose. 

St. John tells us that purpose is the source of all things. Pur- 
pose is the source of matter, and of all else besides. It is the 
source of all existence, visible and invisible. The universe is 
the concrete expression of eternal purpose, and this purpose 1s 
the first cause of everything that exists. The purpose of the 
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universe is the cause of the universe. Through it all things 
came into being and have their being. 

There is nothing that exists that does not have reason or pur- 
pose as its cause, and thus the purpose of a thing is the only 
cause of its existence. “In the beginning was eternal purpose. 
All things came into existence through it; and without it nothing 
that exists has its existence.” The purpose of the universe does 
not work upon a matter that is already in existence as something 
independent of itself. Purpose as first cause not only shapes 
matter, but creates the very matter which it itself shapes. 

We usually think of reason as something abstract and imper- 
sonal. When we consider the reason or purpose of a thing we 
think of purpose as immanent and impersonal. The purpose of 
a tree or of a star is thought of as something quite impersonal. 
If St. John had not described it as personal we might think of 
the Word as something impersonal. From the standpoint of 
our ordinary reflection, from the point of view of scientific ob- 
servation, there is no reason why we should regard the purpose 
of the universe as a person. This scientific point of view, which 
is satisfactory as a lower point of view, and is true in a sense for 
the universe considered apart from its ultimate cause, is not a 
complete or final explanation. 

There are many thinkers who recognize the order in the 
world as the cause of both the being and the structure of the 
universe, and yet hesitate to think of order as having a personal 
source. The source of this hesitation lies in the fact that when 
we observe the world we seem to see order as something dis- 
tinct from a personal source. For that reason the purpose comes 
to be treated as itself an independent something immanent in 
things. To make the matter clear, let us use an illustration 
from human creativity. An inventor makes a machine, a states- 
man prepares a constitution that governs a nation. In each of 
these cases the purpose of the inventor or the organizer, when 
once embodied in the machine or the institution, seems detached 
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and separate from the man who created it. The machine and 
the state may even survive their author, and, as we say, run 
themselves. In the same way the ordered purpose in the uni- 
verse is treated as detached from its author. Then the universe 
is treated as if it ran itself, and as independent of any personal 
source. 

It is true that the purpose which is embodied in a watch or 
a society may go on after we are dead, and exist without us. 
This should not lead us to think that God’s purpose can be de- 
tached from him, and that it can go on by itself without him. 
What a human makes is a rearrangement of what already ex- 
ists. We only change relations of interacting things, but God 
creates the interacting things themselves. St. John does not 
leave the purpose of things indefinite. Yet he does not ascribe 
purpose to the things themselves, for purpose belongs to per- 
sonality, and cannot be separated from it. 

Purpose and personality are treated as distinct from each 
other only in so far as personality is the ground of purpose, and 
purpose is a function of personality. On this point there is only 
one legitimate ground of doubt. We may doubt whether we 
have the ability to grasp the full meaning of the eternal purpose 
of God. We may doubt if we can understand the purpose of 
the One who cannot be bounded by a concept or expressed by 
a name. However, St. John does not hesitate to ascribe the 
purpose which is the cause of all things to a person, and to call 
that person God. If we ascribe to God the kind of personality 
possessed by man we are attributing to him the best of our hu- 
man personality. Such a description of God makes him infi- 
nitely less than he is; but in so doing, we are not saying any- 
thing of him that is not to some extent true. 

We identify the purpose of a man with his personality, and 
in the same way St. John identifies the purpose of the world 
with God. However, as we have seen above, there is a sense 
in which a man’s purpose is separable from himself. Suppose 
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I write a book. It may exist after I have gone, and accomplish 
things after I have died. What I have written is certainly a 
part of me, and yet it is not I. What I have written, there- 
fore, is in a certain sense independent of me. The thing God 
creates is in a certain sense independent of him. Of course, 
there is a great difference between God’s creation and ours, and 
yet there is this similarity between his creativity and ours, be- 
ause the world involves his purpose and yet is to a degree in- 
dependent of him. 

The reason or purpose of the world is struggling for full ex- 
pression in the world. We see it struggling, and often it seems 
to be ineffectually struggling for expression in the universe. 
However, despite the apparently ineffectual struggle, this pur- 
pose is the very Reason or Word of God himself active in the 
world. Even though the purpose in the world is God him- 
self, it is essential to distinguish God’s creative purpose imma- 
nent in his creations from God’s own transcendent self. God 
is actually both immanent and transcendent. If he is made ex- 
clusively immanent we are driven into pantheism; if he is made 
exclusively transcendent we are driven into deism. If we prop- 
erly appreciate both his immanence and his transcendence we 
have true theism. These distinctions may be those primarily 
of metaphysics, but they are ultimately important for ethics 
and hence have the greatest significance for us. 

The meaning of development is to be found in the end of 
the process, for it is the result that explains the development. 
In the case of the universe as a whole, the end of the develop- 
ment is not yet manifest, and so the process of development ap- 
pears to be without purpose. The principle of purpose is imma- 
nent in the process, but is not yet manifest because the end re- 
sult has not yet been achieved. Thus, the description of the 
purpose, apart from the end result—which has not yet been 
achieved and cannot yet be critically described—looks like pur- 
poseless order. 
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There are, therefore, two forms of description, description of 
empiric order without reference to the purpose achieved, and 
description with reference to the purpose achieved. We can 
treat the order of the universe as mere order without reference 
to the end result, or we can treat it as an order which results 
in a purpose, and a purpose which as final cause is identical with 
the purpose which is its transcendent first cause. Natural science 
uses the first method, and describes things in their order of 
change. It does not consider the end which is emerging into 
the causal purpose of the beings of the universe. However, 
there is a higher, religious point of view which considers the 
immanent order of the universe as a developing purpose—a pur- 
pose which as its end result will express the purpose which 
created it. When we compare these two points of view we can 
see why science can say that all things develop automatically, 
and that purpose is not necessary for scientific explanation. We 
can also see why religion can say that purpose is the explana- 
tion of everything and that without it there is no explanation at 
all. 

When we begin to see the highest developments of evolution 
in the higher development of man, then the contrast between 
these two methods is very explicit. Religion says that only the 
grace of God indicates the true destiny of man; science says only 
man himself can work out his own destiny by the exercise of 
his will and his own freedom. Both of these positions are true, 
and the soundness of our philosophy depends upon the proper 
reconciliation of these two points of view. As we see the pro- 
cess of evolution, we seem confronted with the exclusive claims 
of immanent order independent of transcendent purpose. We 
must recognize the truth of immanent order, for freedom and 
personality do emerge without miracle in the long process of 
evolution. The seeming miracle of the emergence of person- 
ality is an expression of the immanent law that runs through 
all the universe; for persons, like things, create themselves 
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through their own reaction to their outward environment. The 
truth of transcendence cannot, therefore, deny the truth of de- 
velopment expressed by immanence, but it does make manifest 
the purpose of immanent order. 


CHAPTERCI 
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organic, from the inanimate to the animate, from the 

unreasoning to the reasoning, from the necessary to the 
free, and from the natural to the spiritual. Although the stages 
of transition in all these processes of development are mysteri- 
ous and inexplicable to us, there is no reason why we should 
doubt that all of them are continuous and unbroken. The unity 
of the law of development is found in the fact that everything 
from atom to man takes its form as a self-adjustment to exter- 
nal conditions. In this development those things that adjust 
successfully survive, and those that do not adjust perish. Why 
this adjustment is a mechanical reaction on the lower levels of 
development, and voluntary response on the higher levels of 
personal activity, is one of those mysteries which we cannot ex- 
plain. 

The meaning of development is only to be found on the 
higher levels of evolution. Only when we reach the level of 
man do we find the meaning of the evolutionary process. At 
the level of the human person we find the meaning of ration- 
ality and freedom, and we find that personality has its meaning 
in progressive self-action. Man develops into what he is by 
making himself what he is. This helps us understand the pur- 
pose of the universe. The purpose of the universe is God’s 
Purpose and God’s Purpose is God. “And the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” However, the purpose of things 
needs to be distinguished from God. The purpose of God is 
the cause of all the processes of creation. The purpose of God 
is the cause of the universe; but this purpose only becomes ex- 
plicit purpose in the world as the result of a long process of de- 
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velopment. Thus, that which for God is the beginning is for 
the world the end. God’s purpose in God is eternally complete, 
but God’s purpose realizing itself in the world is incomplete. 
The Logos of God or the purpose of the world appears in the 
development of the world as order, rather than purpose. The 
reason that the purpose appears as mere order is because the 
order only becomes purpose as myriads of self-contradictions 
are transcended. 

God is immanent in the world, and yet God as immanent 
order is not yet God. God as God cannot be thwarted or de- 
feated, and yet God as immanent in the world is constantly 
thwarted and defeated. Even so, God immanent in the world 
is still God. Since the purpose of God cannot be separated 
from God it is God. On the other hand, God immanent in 
the world is not yet developed into the fulness of God, because 
God immanent in the world is incomplete and imperfect, and 
God in his fulness is perfect and complete. The Logos or Word 
of God and the immanent purpose of the world are one and 
the same. The Logos in God, however, is the perfect first 
cause of the universe. Yet, while expressing itself in the de- 
velopment of the world, it is imperfect, and only appears as the 
Logos at the end of the process. Even so, the Logos trans- 
cending the world and the Logos immanent in the world are 
one and the same. Both of them are God. 

The transcendent Logos or Word of God is God; the Logos 
immanent in the world is also God. Thus, the divine purpose 
working itself out through us, even though inchoate and partial, 
is still God. Yet, in another sense, God immanent in the world 
is incomplete and imperfect. God incomplete and imperfect is 
not God, and so it is possible to assert that the purpose in the 
universe is both God and not God. God immanent in the world 
is not fully God except at the end of the process, for in the 
stages of evolution there is incompleteness. God revealed in 
the transitions of development is not completely God, but is 
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incompletely God. Yet the purpose of God working through 
the world is God’s own purpose. The purpose of the world is 
not yet actualized as God, and so, although God, is not yet God. 

The immanence and transcendence of God are correlative ne- 
cessities of the relation of God and the universe. We see this 
if we consider immanence, for without transcendence immanence 
is both absurd and impossible. Purpose demands a cause that 
is transcendant, and a result that is transcendent. The purpose 
only comes to itself at the end of the process of development, 
because it was the cause which originated the process. At this 
point we shall not try to explain why the divine reason passes 
through a stage of development that is not yet reason in order 
to fulfill itself. However, we must take it for granted and 
realize that the divine purpose in the world must pass through 
human evil in order to become perfected human purpose. Only 
later shall we explain why the divine purpose must be both 
man’s purpose and God’s purpose. 

St. John tells us that all things come into being through the 
Logos. Our version says that “all things were made by him,” 
but the Greek asserts that “all things came into being” through 
the Logos. The Word of God was the eternal first cause of 
the world. Thus the Logos is the beginning or source of the 
generation of the world, rather than the creator of it from no- 
thing. The universe was born and grew by an immanent pro- 
cess of its own, rather than being manufactured by God. Things 
were not made by the Logos, and then placed one by one into 
a mechanical scheme like wheels set in a watch. The world 
was not manufactured as we construct a machine; it came into 
being like a tree or a flower. 

Things develop out of their earlier forms into their mature 
forms. “For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” First we 
have the acorn and then the oak. The oak develops out of the 
acorn, and the oak is the creation of its own activity. Things are 
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so constituted that they develop out of themselves and create 
themselves. The full meaning of the law of development appears 
when we find man consciously and freely making himself. From 
his own resources and from his knowledge of himself man 
works out his own destiny as a person. He passes from the 
unconscious to the conscious, and then the relatively independent 
and responsible person appears. 

The Word or purpose of God, eternally with God, became 
immanent in the world by giving birth to the universe. The 
Logos of God is not only begotten of his Father before all 
worlds, but he is born again in the time process of the world, 
and comes to the fulness of himself again only at the end of 
the cosmic process. Creation culminates in man, and in man 
God returns to himself. God does not return to himself in all 
men, but in the person of the God-man. It is no exaggeration 
to say that God is eternally himself in his transcendent God- 
head, and yet in his immanent developing life within the uni- 
verse he becomes himself again in the person of Jesus Christ. 
In Jesus Christ as man, God becomes himself once more. 

God was immanent in the world before the advent of Jesus 
Christ, and the life of God immanent in the world was only 
part of the fuller truth revealed in Christ. God was in the 
world as Logos or purpose before he lived in humanity as the 
only begotten Son. Neither God immanent in the world nor 
God in the Son involves kenosis in the objectionable sense of 
the word. There is no limitation involved in the immanence 
of God that makes God unreal. There is no limitation involved 
in the incarnation which makes the deity of Jesus Christ unreal. 

God’s purpose works itself out imperfectly in the slow un- 
folding process of the universe. We know that because the 
spirit which so incompletely and imperfectly manifests itself in 
our spirit is God. The life of God is our life, and although our 
life is weak and poor God himself is within us. 

The meaning of the life of God immanent in the world is 
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not primarily the self-consummation of God in humanity. It 
is rather our realization of ourselves in God. God was complete 
in himself before the coming into being of the world, and 
needed no completeness in himself. We, however, need God 
for the fulfillment of our life, and so the purpose of God in 
the world is the emergence of the divine purpose in us. Civili- 
zation and human progress are the work of humanity as well 
as of God. Even the incarnation is an achievement by humanity. 
It is only as we achieve that we become ourselves. That is be- 
cause the necessity of creating ourselves is the necessity which 
makes us make ourselves into persons. It is true we could not 
become ourselves if God were not in us and did not determine 
us in accordance with his own will and purpose. However, it 
is likewise true that 1f we did not create ourselves through our 
own activity God could not dwell in us. So, if God were not 
in us there would be no selves in which he could dwell, and if 
we did not create ourselves, God could not dwell within us. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


“In him was life.” John 1. 4. 


was an organism. The universe was not manufactured 

like a watch; it grew like a flower. An organism is alive 
because it is the result of life. There is nothing except life which 
can differentiate simple unity into an astonishing diversity of 
organs and functions, and then once more integrate that di- 
versity into a still more astonishing unity. The universe has 
grown and developed like any other organism and so it is the 
result of life. Life is the cause of the organs and functions of 
life, and is not the result of organs and functions. Therefore, 
life must be the source of that which ultimately produces or- 
ganisms, and is thus the source of the universe. 

Just as the purpose or Logos of the universe was “in the be- 
ginning,” so life was “in the beginning.” Life, like purpose, 
is the source of all the reality and all the development in the 
universe. “In him was life;” in the Logos was life. Life be- 
longs to the very being of God, and is prior causally to the 
universe and its development. Just as the Logos was with God, 
and was God, so life was with God and was God. 

If we say that all life is God, we have asserted no more than 
when we said all purpose is God. Life appears in the very early 
stages of the development of reality, but so also does purpose. 
In the development of the universe the earlier stages are merely 
potential forms of what is to be developed out of them. The 
meaning of the earlier forms is to be found in the character of 
the later forms. Life in the universe is one from beginning to 
end, for there is a continuity between the lowest and the highest 
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forms of life. There is a connection between vegetable and 
animal life, between animal life and human life, and between 
human life and the life of God. 

Life in the world is one from beginning to end; life is con- 
tinuous in all of its stages of growth and change, and must be 
characterized by what it ultimately becomes, and not by what 
it was in the beginning. When a child is born we say, “A man 
is born into the world.’” However, the child is only potentially 
a man, and actually is very different from a full-grown man. 
If we mean by a man what the full-grown man is,—a being of 
reason and freedom, character and responsibility,—the child is 
very different from the man. When we deal with the purpose 
of the world we see that that purpose is liable to perversion and 
deviation from the proper line of development. In this respect 
life is like purpose, for it can suffer from a deviation from its 
true line of development. The divine life comes into the 
world by way of freedom; but real freedom involves the possi- 
bility of the deterioration and degradation of life. It is true 
that life itself is God, but that is a very different thing from 
saying that all the failures and perversions of the universe are 
also God. 

Let us admit that the origin of life is obscure, and that its 
beginnings are very lowly. Let us recognize that the infancy 
and growth of life have contained perversion and degradation. 
Let us admit all this. Even so, the important thing is that life 
has attained the high dignity of manhood and looks forward 
with assurance to the highest possible attainment of the inheri- 
tance of God himself. And if our theory of causal develop- 
ment is true, life in its very beginnings potentially contains what 
it actually becomes in its higher development. We see this in 
the case of man. Let us grant that the fertilized ovum of men 
is practically indistinguishable from that of a lower animal. That 
is not significant. The important thing is not the form of the 
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embryo in its earliest stages, but the fact that in the end the 
human embryo does become a man. Because the human embryo 
has the capacity of becoming a man, we characterize it from the 
beginning as a human being. In a universe of gradual develop- 
ment and change this is not strange. Potentiality and change 
are true of all life, the life of the individual and the life of 
the race. In the eons that have passed the race has developed 
through forms that are no higher than those of the vegetable 
or animal. That, however, should not surprise us, for in the 
end life must become human, and in the end will become di- 
vine. The life which develops into God came in the beginning 
from God, and the highest stages of life return to that divine 
life from which they came. 

The highest earthly form of life is human personality, and 
human personality possesses the divine characteristic of auton- 
omy. Human personality has relative independence, possession 
of itself, and freedom. ‘They have been the result of long de- 
velopment. We can see why this should be so, for finite human 
personality is the goal of all creation. The whole process of 
development has had the human person as its goal, and all the 
levels of development of life are simply successive stages to hu- 
man personality. 

Personality could only come into existence by a process of 
development from physical force to human freedom. First, 
there is the physical level of forces and laws that are self-origi- 
nated, and that is the level of the physical operations of nature. 
Continuous with this and developing out of it we have the pur- 
pose that emerges in vegetable and animal life. Higher than 
that, and growing out of it, we have self-consciousness and 
freedom of man. 

The transition from one stage to another of this process we 
can scientifically describe but we cannot scientifically explain. 
Description is not explanation, and the general result of science 
has been the description of cosmic life but not its explanation. 
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Such scientific description excludes from its province the whole 
question of the first cause of the universe. However, as re- 
ligious philosophers, we are compelled to recognize that life, 
like purpose, is not only the product of a cosmic process but is 
the cause of all cosmic development, and thus we must begin 
with life as a first cause. 

All purpose is the purpose of life. The incarnate Logos is, 
therefore, the incarnate purpose of life. The eternal immanent 
purpose is revealed; the purpose of life has manifested itself 
from the beginning so that we might see it and know it and 
have life. All development is the coming of life. The de- 
velopment of the universe is the process by which the trans- 
cendent God becomes immanent. It is the process by which the 
eternal becomes immanent in the temporal, the infinite becomes 
immanent in the imperfect, and God becomes immanent in the 
world. | 

God immanent is an earlier stage of God incarnate, for God 
immanent is God in things, and God incarnate is God in a per- 
son. God is immanent in automatic laws, but God is incarnate 
in free persons. God immanent in things is merely immanent, 
for he is simply the principle and law of their action. God in 
persons is immanent and yet transcendent. Because of our 
freedom God both transcends us and is immanent in us. 

God transcends us because we do not automatically obey di- 
vine law, and are free to accept or reject it. God is a being 
who is not only within us but outside us, a being whose laws 
are an objective fact for us. God’s laws are outside us and, 
therefore, may be known or not known, reverenced or not rev- 
erenced, obeyed or not obeyed. We ourselves are both in our- 
selves and outside ourselves. That is the reason the purpose 
of our life may be realized or not realized. The purpose of 
our lives is in this respect external to us, and may be either 
followed or disregarded. Life itself is, therefore, a goal ex- 
ternal to us, either to be sought and won or else to be disre- 
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garded and lost. God is not only immanent within us, but 
transcends us. His purpose is not yet realized in our lives. 

God incarnate is the divine Logos; he is the eternal purpose 
of life. God wishes the world, which by some inscrutable pro- 
cess he has differentiated and separated from himself, to share 
his. purpose and his life. By a process of generation he endows 
the universe with a selfhood of its own and gives to creatures 
the gifts of purpose and life. But even though God gives pur- 
pose and life to the universe, the purpose and the life remain 
his purpose and his life. They are always God although God 
is always more than the purpose and life of the universe, for 
God is transcendent life as well as immanent and incarnate life. 

When a man makes a thing, that thing ceases to be part of 
the life of the man who made it. When God creates, however, 
the thing he creates is generated out of his life, and cannot ex- 
ist without him. God is in the thing that he generates out of 
his life, and since he is in it, it is in that respect God. When 
we look at the world it seems as if God were all too painfully 
and slowly finding himself in the world process. 

Lest, however, the slowness of development discourage us, 
let us remember that God is not in the world to find himself. 
God as transcendent Deity knows himself and needs no world 
in which to find himself. The meaning of this world lies in 
the fact that the world can only find itself in God. The slow- 
ness of the process and its inefficiency lie not in God but in us. 
God cannot come to himself in man in a moment of time. That 
is because our powers of development are so limited that it takes 
many ages for us to find ourselves in God. Every single mo- 
ment of time in the vast vistas of infinity is necessary to bring 
that little bit of inanimate purpose in the life of the creature up 
to the fulness of the purpose of God. Thus, life did not origi- 
nate as an accident of change, but existed before all cosmic de- 
velopment and was that which underwent change. Life is in- 
herent in the Logos as the source of creation and the soul of 
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God’s self-communication to the universe. The universe passes 
through many stages of life until it reaches man. Man possesses 
personal reason and freedom, and in man life is life indeed. 
Only in the person does life exist for itself, and only in the 
person may God be transcendent as well as immanent. In man 
God may be born from above, and so man can become the child 
and image of God. 
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“The true Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world: John 1.9. 


and reason becomes explicit in the self-consciousness of 

personality. Self-consciousness is that comprehension of 
the light which is the property of true personality, and which 
is denied to darkness. “And the light shineth in darkness; and 
the darkness comprehended it not.” Life discovers itself; it 
discovers its own latent divinity. The self-conscious person dis- 
covers the light within himself. We must become conscious of 
ourselves, and that is the process by which personality comes 
into being, the process by which “the life” becomes “the light 
of men.”” Man with the life of God within him thus becomes 
a personal life, united in fellowship with God; and becomes a 
son of God and “an heir of God.” 

Personality is not born fullgrown, as Pallas Athene was, from 
the head of Zeus. Neither the individual nor the race comes 
into existence fully formed and without previous development. 
In the process of development we choose and develop according 
to our choice. Some lives do not realize the light in themselves, 
but only contain the potentiality of light, for potential light is 
not the same thing as actual light. God has given us the ca- 
pacity for light, and that means that we are all possible sons of 
God, for God himself is in the world as its life and its light. 
However, we comprehend the light by our own activity, and 
God only gives us light and life as we see the light and as we 
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live the life. We develop by our own efforts, since God does 
nothing for us that we can do for ourselves. So the light 
“shineth in darkness,” and will continue to shine until we see 
the light, and until our organs of vision are so accommodated to 
the light that we can see it. We must achieve the light as well 
as receive the light. 

“The true light that enlightens every man was coming into 
the world.” If we only consider what we have said previously, 
the danger is that we may be led to think that the coming of 
the light is simply a development of our faculty of spiritual 
vision or reason. But to make such an assumption is to mis- 
understand reason, for reason does not create what it under- 
stands, it only understands and interprets what has been created 
by life itself. Reason does not create objects; it only under- 
stands them. 

Human reason is the apprehension of that purpose or order 
which is already in things. Here we have the explanation of 
the Scriptural doctrines of foreknowledge and predestination. 
The Logos, or purpose of God, is realized in the gradually de- 
veloping order of the universe. Human reason does not make 
this purpose; it only discovers it. The perfection of human 
reason is mine when “I know even as also I am known” by 
God. However, we cannot know ourselves as God knows us 
simply by knowing ourselves as we now are. That is because 
“it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” However, we do 
need to know “what we shall be” in order to achieve “what we 
shall be” through our own choice and free will. That is the 
reason there can be no personal existence without some knowl- 
edge of a distant goal for our lives, and, therefore, we need 
some foreknowledge that will guide us in the gradual attain- 
ment of ourselves. 
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This knowledge of our end is necessary in any case, but is 
much more necessary when our goal does not lie in ourselves 
but is attained by union with the eternal, who is outside of us. 
The mere unfolding of our own lives can never reach such a 
transcendent end. There is a divine truth in immanence, but 
it is only half of a truth about ourselves, and only the lower 
halt of the truth. The spiritual life of a man begins with the 
participation in the source of life itself, and that only takes 
place when mere immanence finds its meaning in transcendence. 
It is only when our lives and the world find their meaning in 
that which is transcendent that we actually become free persons 
and that religion exists for us. 

Christianity is interested in this knowledge of what we shall 
be, it is not concerned primarily with the necessary dependence 
of all things upon God through the immanent divine law ope- 
rating in them; Christianity depends upon mutual knowledge 
and understanding between man and man, and between man 
and God. The necessary relation of God to the world is a 
matter of immanence, but the incarnate relation of God to man 
involves transcendence. The incarnate relation of God to man 
is a relation in which man and God are externally related to 
each other. The immanent relation of man to God is one in 
which God is related to us as the divine power of self-realization 
latent within ourselves. The relation of incarnation is a bond 
of reciprocal knowledge, love, and action, in which God and 
we are related as persons. It is the knowledge of God in- 
carnate that reveals what we shall be. 

Christians have always recognized Jesus Christ as that divine 
manifestation of the light itself, which is the very light and 
life of God. In Jesus Christ we apprehend the light, and share 
the life of God himself. Before we understand the character 
of our Lord’s impartation of life to others, we must understand 
his own realization of sonship. We are told that God has “pre- 
destined us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
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himself.” That means that the life which came to us from 
God, the Father, will finally return to God in the form of our 
completed sonship. The source of all development is life, and 
the end of all earthly life is man. The complete destiny of 
man is to be found in Christ; for in him we find the meaning of 
our life; for in Christ we find man partaking of the nature of 
God. 

In the life of Jesus Christ is the culmination of human life, 
and to know him is to know the destiny of man. His life re- 
veals human destiny because it is the fulfilment of the imma- 
nent life of man, as well as its completion in the transcendent 
life of God. Jesus Christ was of the seed of Adam; he came 
in the fulness of time as the heir to all the natural accumulation 
of human development. Jesus Christ is the one who realizes 
what human personality should be; he is the first begotten of 
the risen life of the world. Our Lord reveals the destiny of 
man from the conception of man in the mind of God to the 
final fulfilment of man in the life of God. The story of Jesus 
Christ begins therefore not in time but in eternity, not in Adam 
but in God. However, the story of Jesus Christ is the story 
of Adam as well, the story of humanity from its beginning to 
its true end. Jesus Christ is the Way, the way from Adam up 
to God. He is not only the supernatural way, he is also the 
natural way, for he reveals the true end of nature as the pre- 
destined end foreordained by God. 

Although Jesus Christ is the supernatural way, he is also the 
natural way. That is the reason we must interpret the human 
sonship of Jesus in human terms. It is true that the transcen- 
dent deity of our Lord is the condition of his human sonship. 
However, for us his human sonship is his unique achievement, 
for it is only his sonship which we can receive from him and 
share with him. 

However, the Christian never considers Jesus Christ as simply 
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the human way, for our Lord is also the divine fulfilment of 
life. Jesus Christ is not only the human way, he is likewise the 
divine way. This divine human way is expressed in the word 
“life? “God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son. He that hath the Son hath life.” Our’ Lord came 
“that they might have life, and that they might have zt more 
abundantly.” To make Jesus Christ merely the personification 
of our ideal, or the highest expression of the human ideal, not 
only falls short of the truth but directly contradicts it. He is 
not the expression of our ideal, but the actual realization of 
God in human life. It is not a Christ of our imagination who 
is our religion, but the Word made flesh. The whole point of 
Christianity is that all of God is expressed in man, and that all 
of man is expressed in God. “The Word was made flesh.” 
The novelty of Jesus Christ lies in the fact that all older aspi- 
rations became real in him. 

Jesus Christ as the end of the process of development is not 
only the expression of the mind of God but is an expression of 
the life of God. The life which Jesus Christ brought into 
humanity was the natural destiny of humanity itself, for he is 
the fulfilment of human life. In him humanity enters into the 
life of God, and in him humanity attains life in God and the 
gift of God that is given to humanity. Jesus Christ in the 
flesh was not the mere offspring of man and woman, but was 
the son of God and the son of humanity. The true designa- 
tion of the higher nature of Christ in the flesh is the incarnate 


Godhead, and his lower nature which he shares with man is hu- © 


manity regenerate. The life of God in man cannot reveal it- 
self except as a new life of man in God, for regeneration is the 
theme of the New Testament. 


The figure of the seed and the soil is constant in the New © 


Testament, and helps us to understand the incarnation. The soil — 
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is the responsive nature of man made for God, and the seed is 
always the life which is from above. The seed presupposes the 
soil and is connected with the soil. Seed and soil are related 
and adapted to each other, and they function together. That 
which is born of them is the product of both seed and soil. So 
when our Lord entered into our nature through the womb of 
the Virgin, the seed was of God and the soil was of man. And 
so he who was born was equally son of God and son of man, 
for the eternal purpose and the eternal life of God operative in 
the world return to God through the life and nature of man. 
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man’s achievement, and it is God’s action. Our spiritual 

life is in one sense a human achievement, and the result 
of our own efforts. The achievement is ours, even though it 
is wrought through the immanent life of God in the universe. 
On the other hand, our spiritual life is communicated to us 
from God through Jesus Christ. In this respect our higher life 
is not our achievement, but is a gift of God. The appreciation 
and use of both of these truths is the great task of Christianity. 
Our higher life is both our own achievement and at the same 
time a gift of God to us through Jesus Christ. 

In the life of our Lord, St. John sees the life of God re- 
vealed and glorified in man; and he declares that this divine 
life, revealed in the humanity of Jesus Christ, is the basis of 
our participation in the life of God himself. “For the life was 
manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and shew 
unto you that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us; that which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ?” 

If we are to understand what is meant by fellowship, we 
must understand what of God we share when we participate in 
him. ‘The answer to this question is found in the Johannine 
conception that “God is light, and in him is no .darkness at 
all?” Light is not simply intellectual truth, but it is also love 
and righteousness. Thus, light is true knowledge, true affec- 
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tion, and true action. The truth is knowledge as truth, love as 
truth, and moral action as truth. We share God’s life as knowl- 
edge, love, and goodness. 

In each of these spheres of life, the sphere of intellect, the 
sphere of emotion, and the sphere of action, there is truth and 
there is falsity, light and darkness. The truth of intelligence 
is a right sort of understanding of things, a knowledge of things 
as they are. The truth of affection is the right sort of pleasure 
in the right sort of things, and that is love. The truth of moral 
action is the right sort of obedience to the eternal law of truth 
and love, and that is righteousness. Thus light is a unity of 
three prismatic hues, (1) of knowledge, (2) of love, and (3) 
of righteousness. Of these three, the greatest is love, for it is 
the very stuff of knowledge and righteousness. Knowledge is 
indifferent to the goodness of things, but love never faileth. 
Moral goodness is indifferent to the moral law, but love never 
faileth. If we love we cannot desire evil, either for ourselves 
or for others, for that would be not love but hate. 

All life, both human and divine, is a unity of knowledge, 
love, and righteousness, and all life finds its completion in love. 
Hence, God is love, and we share in his love as we share in 
his knowledge and his righteousness as perfected in love. 

Fellowship with God is a participation in the life of God, and 
participation in the life of God would be impossible if we had 
no natural kinship with God. Participation is an external re- 
lation because God and man are apart, and then are related to 
each other as beings who are to some extent external to each 
other. However, the external relationship depends upon an 
inner relationship. The transcendent relationship of participa- 
tion rests upon the immanent relationship of God to us. If 
God and we were not already in some sense one, our participa- 
tion in his life would be impossible. Our natural kinship to 
God is so close that we cannot understand ourselves apart from 
God, and we cannot understand God apart from ourselves. 
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As we have just seen, all life is a unity of thought, affection, 
and action. We must also think of God and man in the same 
terms, only God must be thought of without the limits which 
adhere to man. As we are finite intelligence, affection, and will, 
so he is infinite intelligence, affection, and will. He is omnis- 
cient intelligence or wisdom; he is infinite affection or love; he 
is omnipotent activity or righteousness. God is the infinite of 
what we are, and we are the finite of what God is, for we are 
made in the image of God. So, if we know God, we know our- 
selves; and if we know the perfection of what we are, we know 
God. The perfection of the human being is God, for the truth 
about ourselves is God. The ultimate goal for man is God, 
and there is no other goal for man except God. We can ask 
nothing less of God as the goal of our lives than God himself, 
for he is our true and perfect self. 

We can be complete only in God. This completion, how- 
ever, is not merely an immanent relationship to God; it is also 
a transcendent act, an act by which God gives himself to us in 
such a way that we realize ourselves in him. Participation in 
God is necessary for the perfection of our personal existence, 
for through participation God is reproduced in us, and we thus 
become our true selves in him. But in this process not only 
God is active, but we too are active, and so the relationship is 
reciprocal, for the selfhood achieved must be our own selfhood; 
and thus the participation must be not only God’s act in us but 
our act in him. However, the life which is incarnate in us 
through Jesus Christ is God’s own life in us. God transcen- 
dently gives himself to us through Jesus Christ, and we work 
out our salvation in cooperation with him. 3 

In the relationship of participation, God transcendently gives 
himself to us, and imparts himself to us, and we personally 
accept this gift of himself to us and consciously share his life. 
This is what St. John means by “fellowship”, and what St. 
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Peter calls “participation”, a relationship which is much more 
than an association of God and man. It is an inner apprehension 
and mutual cooperation in which God and man are no longer 
two but one. What man shares, therefore, with God is God 
himself, and when we share ultimate truth, love, and righteous- 
ness, we share God’s own being because God is truth, love, and 
righteousness. Since love encompasses both truth and right- 
eousness, when we share in the love of God we share in his 
very life, and become part of the very being of the eternal J 
Am. 

“Our fellowship zs with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” We become one with the Father through the Son, for 
it is through Jesus Christ that we participate in the life of the 
Father. In one sense we are by nature the children of God, and 
this is the immanence of God in us that helps make our partici- 
pation in the life of God possible. However, the immanent 
fact of our relation to God would never be realized and actual- 
ized in our fuller sonship unless there were a transcendent re- 
lationship made possible through Jesus Christ. Our sonship 
through Jesus Christ is a sonship which is far more personal 
than the sonship which is merely immanent and unconsciously 
natural. The regeneration that comes through Jesus Christ 1s 
a rebirth that makes our fuller sonship to God possible. Be- 
cause we are by nature the sons of God we can become the fully 
realized sons of God through the kindness of God. Jesus Christ 
makes possible the realization of our sonship, and the rebirth 
into this fuller sonship is called regeneration, a new birth. It 
is a birth into our complete sonship that is impossible apart from 
God’s kindness to us through Jesus Christ. 

_ This new birth is not a mere gift, since it is the result of co- 
operation between God and man. Paradoxically, the grace or 
kindness of God in giving himself to us never destroys our 
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freedom; it actually heightens our cooperative activity. When 
God works in our lives we retain our personal integrity and act 
even more freely than we do apart from this divine cooperation. 
Just as our Lord’s life was both human and divine, so, when 
we cooperate with God our acts are both human and divine. 
Just as in the hypostatic union of the two natures of Christ both 
the human and the divine natures cooperate in every act, so in 
the participation of God and ourselves we freely act and at the 
same time God freely acts. God’s grace working within us thus 
cooperates with us and, apart from our cooperation, does not 
avail. 

If this were not so, God’s acts within us would not be divine 
grace but the bare exercise of God’s omnipotent power. But be- 
cause we are free, we can resist God, grieve him, and quench 
his activity by the unpardonable sin of finally rejecting him. We 
can accept him or not, because we have choice and freedom. The 
very stuff of the divine gift to us is self-communication, for 
God gives us nothing less than himself; but he cannot give 
himself to us unless we receive him, and our reception of him 
is through knowledge, love, and obedience. Only as we co- 
operate with him can we become what he is, and we cannot be- 
come what he is without achieving knowledge, love, and obedi- 
ence to him. God, therefore, does not make us participants in 
his life without our cooperation, because participation is a re- 
ciprocally free act, an act in which both God and man freely 
work together. 

Therefore, we only share God’s life as we choose to share it 
with him, and only as we act in partnership with him. “For 
me to live is Christ”, but the life lived is my life and my effort, 
as well as Christ’s life and Christ’s effort. When, through 
Jesus Christ, God’s life becomes my life, it is not by means of 
divine magic, but by the processes and the order of human life. 
God in Christ enters into our lives through the instrumentality 
of our intelligence, our affection, and our will. We must know 
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life in Christ, desire life in Christ, and will life in Christ, if we 


are to possess it. Then, and then only, do we have fellowship 
with God. 
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y —E have just seen that our completed life is a life of 
fellowship with God through Jesus Christ. The ful- 
ness of life is to be found in our participation in the 
life of God, but that is impossible if there are obstacles in the 
way of our fellowship. The obstacles must be removed if we 
are to have that fellowship with God which is the very end of 
our life. Therefore, if Jesus Christ is to bring us into union 
with God he must not only be the ground of our fellowship 
with God, but must remove the sins that prevent that fellow- 
ship. That is the reason that Christ is not only the mediator 
between God and man, but the savior of men from their sins. 


Jesus Christ should be recognized both as mediator and as 
savior in our consideration of the New Testament conception of 
the relation of God and man. The First Epistle of John 
stresses our participation in the life of God through Jesus Christ; 
it also stresses the redemption wrought by Jesus Christ in us. 
Both participation and redemption belong together, and one is 
not possible without the other. “If we say that we have fel- 
lowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the 
truth: but if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.” If we actually walk in the light, 
then we know that we have the light, and if we have the light 
we will have fellowship with one another, and that fellowship 
indicates that the blood of Jesus Christ has cleansed us from sin 
and related us to God. 

“Tf we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
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the truth is not in us.” Holiness is revealed in our lives as 
opposition to sin, and an overcoming of sin. The man who does 
not know that he sins has not even made the first step to right- 
eousness, because righteousness is the life of God in us. There- 
fore, if we say we do not sin, we reveal an elemental ignorance 
of the primary obstacle to our fellowship with God. 

“Tf we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” If we 
confess our sins to God, that means that we repent us of our 
sins. Repentance is the only proper attitude towards sin, and 
is the attitude that God demands of us, if he is to forgive us of 
our sins. God cannot forgive us our sins unless we repent. For- 
giveness of sins on any other condition is a moral impossibility 
both for God and for us. Forgiveness means the remission or 
putting away of sin, and so if the sin is not remitted or annihi- 
lated the results cannot be cancelled. We must not think of the 
relation of sin to consequences in terms of the artificial punish~ 
ments used by humans. In the natural order results cannot be 
removed unless their causes are. In a human court the judge 
may pardon the transgressor and treat him as if he were not 
such. There is, however, no divine pardon unless the evil is 
removed and the sin cancelled. Thus, in the divine economy, 
both God and man must cooperate in the removal of sin. We 
must repent and really wish to be righteous, and God must act 
to remove the sin. That is the reason we must confess our sins, 
if he is to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

The cleansing of sin by God in one sense antedates the sin- 
ner’s repentence. God’s willingness to forgive incites us to re- 
pent, but the actual remission of sins only comes when we truly 
confess our sins. God does urge us to repent and to confess our 
sins. If we obey the stimulus of God’s holy spirit, and assume 
a right attitude toward our sin and toward his love, he will 
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meet us in an act of pardon and forgiveness. True repentance 
is a real sense of sin, and a real desire for cleansing from sin 
and for fellowship with God. God recognizes our wish as the 
condition of his pardoning and cleansing; and the actualization 
of fellowship with him is thus the fulfilment of our deep de- 
sire. He accepts our attitude and becomes the agent of its ful- 
filment; he realizes for us what we in faith and hope would 
attain. 

So close is the relationship between the remission of our sins 
and our fellowship with God that St. John treats them as in- 
separable. According to him, the purpose of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the annihilation of all sin and the unity of our 
lives with God. The cleansing of our lives from sin means that 
sin is abolished and holiness is possessed. That is the reason 
that in the second chapter of his First Epistle St. John tells us 
not to sin, and then adds, “And if any man sin, we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is the 
propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world.’” Jesus Christ is righteous; and he is 
both the righteousness of God and the righteousness of man. He 
is first of all the righteousness of God, and then he is the right- 
eousness of humanity made righteous through God. The hu- 
man righteousness of Jesus Christ was both received and 
achieved humanly, for it was the righteousness of perfect faith 
and perfect obedience. 

When we are told that “the blood of Jesus Christ . . . cleans- 
eth us from all sin”, the word blood indicates the human con- 
ditions which produced human righteousness. The Holy of 
Holies could not be entered unless the one who entered was 
cleansed by blood. Our Lord’s death was a death to sin, and 
that perfect attitude toward sin was the life of God manifesting 
itself in our Lord’s humanity. His death to sin is the blood that 
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cleanses us, for it was not only his righteousness but ours as 
well. 

Jesus Christ is the propitiation for our sins because he re- 
conciles God and the world. He is not only the expression of 
the unity of God and the world, but he is that unity itself, 
realized and accomplished. In Jesus Christ God came to “his 
own”, and in Jesus Christ the world finds itself in God. When 
we repent, God receives us and forgives us, and he no longer 
disowns us because of our sin, but gives us that righteousness 
which is his very own life. Thus the sinner receives righteous- 
ness through the impartation of God’s own self, and thus man 
finds himself united with God. 

“Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God?” By Son of God, in this passage, 
is meant not the relation of the divine Logos to God, but the 
human relationship of our Lord to God, a relationship that be- 
gan with our Lord’s life on earth, and reaches its fulfilment in 
his ascended life. This human sonship of our Lord in no sense 
conflicts with his eternal Sonship as incarnate Lord. Sonship 
for us is a free and personal exclusion of all that is unfilial in 
our attitude to God, and the acceptance of full participation in 
the divine nature. It was as man that our Lord participated in 
the divine nature and realized the holiness, righteousness, and 
perfect love of God. 

“Tn the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world.”” Our Lord did not overcome the 
world as God but as man. He overcame it by perfect faith, 
perfect love, and perfect obedience, and this was the full proof 
of the divine Fatherhood of God and of our Lord’s own human 
sonship. When at his baptism he heard the voice from heaven 
which said, “Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,” it was the human rather than the divine sonship of 
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Jesus Christ which received the divine approval. In the wilder- 
ness, when the Tempter said to him, “If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread,’” it was his 
human, not his eternal sonship, that was on trial. It was our 
Lord’s perfect apprehension of the fatherhood of God and his 
own perfect realization of his sonship that gave him the perfect 
victory over the world. It made him the conqueror of sin, and 
made impossible any hold death might have upon him. 

His victory was our victory because he achieved sonship as 
man. “This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith,” and the basis of our faith is belief in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God. ‘Who is he that overcometh the world, but he 
that believeth that Jesus Christ is the Son of God?” Jesus 
Christ gives us the Father by imparting to us his own human 
sonship, his own victory and peace, his own risen and ascended 
life. 

Jesus Christ reveals God to us, and reveals us to ourselves. 
He also reveals the relationship which God has instituted be- 
tween himself and humanity, a relationship which Jesus Christ 
himself embodies. ‘He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself: he that believeth not God hath made 
him a liar; because he believeth not the record that God gave 
of his Son. And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son 
hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 

Jesus Christ was both the eternal Son of God and the human 
son of his Father in heaven. If he had not been both eternal 
Son of God and human Son of God he could not have been the 
consummation of the divine-human act of his incarnate love. If 
the complete human sonship of Jesus weré not the incarnation 
of the eternal Son of God in our humanity, our Lord would 
have had an impossible relationship to God and’ an impossible 
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relationship to us. Likewise, there would have been no mean- 
ing in the incarnation unless through it our own sonship to God 
could be actualized; and thus through Jesus Christ we can be- 
come participants in the life of God. 


CHAPTER VII 


Jesus Curist as VERY Man 


into the world to be our life; but he could not be our life 

if he were not that which God intends us to be. In fact, we 
are not really ourselves until we are what God predestined us 
to be. The life of Christ could not be our life if he were not 
in very fact our life. If Jesus Christ were only a painted pic- 
ture, and not fully human, he would not be our life. In Jesus 
Christ we find the truth about ourselves and the completion of 
ourselves. We can understand this better if we understand the 
development of man, for in the development of human life 
there are three stages, (1) the stage of mere nature, (2) the 
stage of freedom and law, and (3) the stage of the new creation 
or the resurrection of life. 


[: is the basic truth of Christianity that Jesus Christ came 


The first stage of human development is that of mere nature. 
It is the stage which man outgrows by the very fact of becoming 
a man, yet it is presupposed as the basis of the next stage, and 
therefore must be considered. The very moment the human 
being becomes a person he is no longer a mere creature of na- 
ture, because his life becomes his own, and he becomes account- 
able for it. Yet, the very actualization of our nature as freedom 
presupposes a stage of potentiality out of which freedom and 
responsibility grew. 

The second stage of human life is that of freedom and law. 
Then human life is no longer merely automatic and potentially 
free, but is the free activity of man realizing his own nature. 
Then a man’s nature becomes a law unto him, and this law re- 
veals a duty of realization and fulfilment. All law, whether 
civil or religious, is really the expression of one law, and that 
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one law is the law of our nature. If this second stage of life 
were the highest, then the fulfilment of the law of nature would 
be the total demand of life; and then ethics would be the whole 
science of human life. The only requirement of life, there- 
fore, would be the fulfilment of our own nature; then the obey- 
ing of the law of our own nature would be the complete mean- 
ing of life. We would then become perfect by obeying the law 
of our own nature. 


Human nature, however, cannot be completed by simply fol- 
lowing the immanent law of its own nature. Any one who has 
not merely speculated about life but has had experience in try- 
ing to live knows that although we cannot deny the law of our 
own being we cannot realize it. Even if we could realize it, 
that would not be enough, for we must have more than our- 
selves to be complete. Hence, if this law is all there is to life, 
there is nothing for us but failure and confusion. There is no 
release from the law, and yet there is no complete satisfaction 
because we cannot conform to it. That means that we can never 
be ourselves by ourselves alone. 


Neither by nature nor by predestination is man complete 
within himself alone; he has no completeness apart from God, 
who is both the first cause and the final cause of his being. There 
is a nature which can be ultimately fulfilled, a law of human 
nature which may be obeyed, and a self which may be realized. 
But none of these can be realized by the self alone. The human 
self needs to find its completion in the first cause and the final 
cause of human life. Man needs the fulness of the Godhead 
for the completion of his life, and that 1s because the immanent 
law of human life is not the sufficient ground for the fulfilment 
of the destiny of man. 

In God “we live, and move, and have our being.” That is 
true not only metaphysically but spiritually. In the highest 
reaches of our being we live by a personal knowledge of God, 
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and by his personal interest in us. In Jesus Christ, God shows 
us that a man is destined by his nature to be divine. St. Paul 
says that we cannot be saved by the works of the law, and that 
is because our destiny cannot be fulfilled by our own nature 
alone but only by an identification of God with us and an identi- 
fication of ourselves with God. Man must be wholly identified 
with God to be wholly himself. His life must belong to God 
and no longer be his own. Yet, it is his own life because it is 
God’s life in him. This brings us to the third stage of human 
development, where man becomes a new creature because he 
finds his real self in God, who transcends him. 

Jesus Christ is the third stage in human development, and he 
gives us the meaning of the highest reaches of human life. Life 
in Jesus Christ means three things: (1) it is a new creation, 
(2) it is a regeneration, and (3) it is a resurrection. Life in 
Christ is all three of these, and if we fail to realize that we im- 
poverish Christianity. 

Man as man is meant to be natural, moral, and spiritual. By 
his very destiny, he was meant to be what he is in Jesus Christ. 
However, spiritual life, or life in Christ, is not a fact of our im- 
manent being but a fact of transcendent reality. Our transcen- 
dent life is a personal surrender to that God who transcends us, 
and yet is the very completion of our being. When this hap- 
pens, God abides in us as a personality, and we abide in him as 
persons. 

This personal communion of personalities in which man finds 
his fuller life in the personality of God is so superior to the life 
of man living in himself alone that it is rightly called a regen- 
eration, 2 new creation, a resurrection. The Spirit and the Word 
which are God were in the world before the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. The Word and the Spirit are in a man before his re- 
generation. However, with regeneration there is the gift to us 
of a life which previously was not our own; there is the gift of 
God’s fuller self, which is more than the lesser life of God im- 
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manent in the world. Regeneration on the divine side is God’s 
gift of himself to us, regeneration on the human side is such a 
change of attitude on our part that God can give himself to us. 


If we look at Jesus Christ from the divine side, we see that 
in him God has wrought all that is necessary for our salvation. 
In Jesus Christ God redeems us from sin and death, and gives 
us holiness of life. Faith sees this completed fullness of divine 
grace in our Lord; hope foretastes it; and love possesses it and 
enjoys it in all its completed fullness. In Jesus Christ God sees 
his own first-born as well as the first-born of men. 


If we look at Jesus Christ from the divine side, we see no- 
thing but God in him. From the divine side our Lord is God 
become flesh; from the divine side the flesh is the all but in- 
visible veil through which we see God himself. However, if 
we approach our Lord only from the divine side, he becomes 
incomprehensible to us. We must see the human side as well 
as the divine side if we are to understand him as the source of 
our salvation. Viewed from the human side, Jesus Christ is 
seen to have achieved for us all that human nature can achieve. 
This is the actual achievement of his actual human nature, quite 
apart from his difference from us. It is not true that salvation 
in Jesus Christ is merely the work of God in us, for it is also 
true that Jesus Christ represents the work of man achieving his 
own salvation. We must work out our own salvation’ while 
God himself works in us, to will and to do that which achieves 
our salvation. 

Our salvation means that we become physically, morally, and 
spiritually all that we ought to be. However, because all hap- 
piness or blessedness is our act and not merely something re- 
ceived, salvation is not merely a gift of God to us. Our happi- 
ness is our activity, and not something that 1s thrust upon us. 
Happiness is an actualization of all that is potential in us. We 
ourselves make our own happiness, and we realize God in our 
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lives only as by our own efforts we share his life with us. Thus, 
when we share God’s life with him it is our life as well as his, 
because sharing is an active process. Thus, what we share with 
God is limited by the activity of our participation. 

In Jesus Christ we recognize a human righteousness which 
nevertheless is a righteousness from God. That righteousness 
is God operative in us, and so God is our righteousness. Yet, 
in the truest sense, the righteousness of Jesus Christ is also a 
human righteousness. His righteousness is a human righteous- 
ness wrought by man in God. In Jesus Christ the righteousness 
is God’s righteousness wrought by humanity through Jesus 
Christ who is very man. Jesus Christ wrought out that right- 
eousness under human conditions, by human methods, and by 
human faculties, but, of course, by divine power. That Christ 
wrought his righteousness under essentially human conditions is 
proved by the very facts of the Gospel narrative. 

If it is assumed that Jesus Christ did not even need the faith 
that we do, and that his entire consciousness was utterly unlike 
ours, then we may well ask how he could have been tempted in 
all points like as we are. That he was so tempted, however, we 
discover in the Gospel narrative. When we analyze our Lord’s 
actual temptations, it is clear that they are all of them victories 
of faith as well as struggles against the contradictions of human 
faith. Our faith is beset with doubt and self-seeking. We 
question God and tempt God, and seek our own interest under 
the guise of serving God. Our temptation comes when in the 
wilderness of our own weakness the supremacy of the powers 
of darkness rises up before us; and when God seems far off we 
hear a voice that says, “Command that these stones be made 
bread.’™ 

The humanness of our Lord’s temptations and of his victories 
is what gives their meaning to us. His earthly life is the tri- 
umph of his human sonship to God his father. In the invinci- 
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ble faith and inextinguishable hope of that divine relationship 
we have the essential principle of eternal life. That essential 
principle asserts that God dwells in a life where invincible faith 
and inextinguishable hope are to be found; and where God is, 
there life is indestructible and immortal. That is the reason it 
is said of our Lord, “death hath no more dominion over him.” 
Jesus Christ is our high priest because he is made perfect 
through sufferings. Such-a sonship to God is essentially a hu- 
man one, and in all points like ours except that he was perfected, 
and had that for which we only hope and only have faith. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Jesus Curist as VERY Gop 


F we only read the record, the authority with which Jesus 
| spoke and acted is as clear to us today as it was to those 

who saw him and heard him. We see, as did those who 
heard him, that his authority was not only that of the perfect 
truth, but that of a perfect knowledge of the truth. His 
knowledge, however, was not the direct underived knowledge of 
deity, for he spoke of God as one living under the conditions 
of human nature. For example, in the Sermon on the Mount 
our Lord does speak with the authority of the truth, but his is 
the authority of truth incarnate. Therefore, he speaks with the 
certainty of perfect human experience and knowledge. 

Not only did our Lord speak with the authority of the truth, 
but with the authority of God himself within him. However, 
God within him was operating through human intelligence and 
human understanding. What our Lord asserted was what he 
himself had tried, proved, and knew. Jesus really knew all 
that he taught, and he knew it divinely, but his knowledge was 
derived from what he had seen, heard, and received. He never 
judged “of himself” but only as God judged through him. The 
truth and the beauty and the good were given to us in human 
form by Jesus, and he could mediate them to us because in him 
we have a perfect experience and knowledge of God in terms 
of human life. That makes our Lord’s experience of God a 
human experience. 

The knowledge of God possessed by our Lord in his earthly 
activities was not a knowledge which was independent of the 
faith by which man knows God. It was not independent of the 
hope by which man possesses God. In fact, it was the knowl- 
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edge of one whose faith was perfected by sight, and whose hope 
was completed by possession. So perfect was his sight and so 
complete was his hope that he transcended the means of knowl- 
edge and attained the end of knowledge. So perfect was the 
goal which he attained that he no longer remembered the way 
by which he arrived at knowledge. Even so, our Lord never 
forgot that the way by which he arrived at the goal is the way 
we must arrive also. We too must arrive at the goal at which 
he arrived, and we too must see and know as he sees and knows. 


In the Beatitudes we miss the meaning unless we see in them 
the principles of the highest life drawn from the experience of 
one who had sounded the depths and reached the heights of 
life, and knew from his own experience the entire secret of hu- 
man happiness. ‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” He himself had experienced the humility and 
the love which he teaches in the Beatitudes; he himself had en- 
joyed the rest which he promised, and therefore when he says, 
“learn of me”, he means that we should learn from what we 
see in him, and not merely from what he says to us. 

Jesus Christ is the divinity of our humanity. In the begin- 
ning this divinity was only potential, because it was only a ca- 
pacity for personal union with God. Through Jesus Christ we 
can come into personal union with God, and can consciously be 
united with him. Through Jesus Christ we can know even as 
we are known, and love as we are loved. Through Jesus Christ 
we can realize our divine predestination and our natural human 
destination, for in Jesus Christ and in him alone can we find our 
real selves, 

In Jesus Christ the divinity which is revealed to us is one 
which we are asked to share fully with him; it is the sonship 
which becomes ours by a spiritual new birth from God. This 
spiritual new birth is the result of the operation of the divine 
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Word and Spirit made actual in the person of our Lord. In 
Jesus Christ we see the process of our own salvation; in him 
God’s Word speaks to us, and God’s Spirit answers our life by 
his life. 

The divine humanity of our Lord does not contradict the tra- 
ditional counciliar doctrine of his deity. That is because it is a 
development out of the latent christology of the New Testa- 
ment; and the general Christian doctrine of our Lord’s person 
is identical with the spirit of the New Testament. Modern 
christology must begin with New Testament studies, for the 
mind of the New Testament is the one thing that does not 
change, and as we grasp that we have the essential basis of 
Christianity. 

We say that we see God in the person of Jesus Christ; but 
when we say this, we are speaking of spiritual insight rather 
than natural sight, for “no man hath seen God at any time” 
with his natural vision. God is never visible in himself, but 
only in some medium through which he is revealed. For ex- 
ample, he is revealed in creation, for creation can manifest him. 
Through creation his will and his power are revealed; but 
these, although a revelation of God, are not God himself. 

In the highest sense in which God is visible and may be 
known to us, we may say that Jesus Christ is God “manifest in 
the flesh”.” God can reveal himself in sun, moon, or star, but 
he cannot reveal himself there as he does in Jesus Christ. In 
no other place can he reveal himself as he does in the mind of 
Christ Jesus. In Jesus Christ we find God, we see God, we 
know God, and we meet and deal with God. In the person of 
Jesus Christ God and man become one; and we come together 
with God at this meeting point of God and man. 

The purpose of nature is found in its complete explanation 
and justification, and this explanation is to be found in Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, we find God more truly in Jesus Christ than 
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we do in nature. Again, the meaning of our own personal life 
is found only in the completion of ourselves, and that is found 
nowhere else except in Jesus Christ. Therefore, we find God in 
Jesus Christ rather than in ourselves. Hence, the conclusion of 
the whole matter is that if I do not find God in Jesus Christ, I 
do not find God at all. For us, God is an inference apart from 
Jesus Christ; he is an abstraction rather than a concrete being. 
In Jesus Christ, however, God becomes a concrete person re- 
lated to my experience and my very self. In Jesus Christ, God 
is seen to be the “Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last”. In Jesus Christ I discover God as my 
end, the divine predestination for which I was created. 


If someone objects that we cannot identify Jesus with na- 
ture, with man, and with God in this manner, the answer is that 
there is nothing else that we can do. We cannot know God 
merely as transcendent, since in himself he is invisible and inac- 
cessible; for it is only in nature and in human life that God 
touches us. In Jesus Christ the eternal word of God is the 
light of nature and the light of men, and therefore it is only 
in Jesus Christ that God is personally related to us, and it is 
only in Jesus Christ that we know and also are known. Jesus 
Christ as very man makes very God known to us. 


The Church has always accepted Jesus Christ as the eternal 
and perfect Logos of God; the Church has seen in Jesus Christ 
the highest possible self-manifestation of God to man and the 
highest self-communion of God with man. In Jesus Christ we 
have all of God that can be communicated to man, and in him 
we have the communication of the most that is possible of God’s 
own self. The Church has always been interested in recogniz- 
ing the spiritual and intellectual unity of the universe, and has 
therefore recognized the divine Logos as the eternal meaning of 
all creation. Therefore, if Jesus Christ is the Logos of man, 
he is the Logos of all creation, for man is the final cause and 
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crown of all natural development. And if Jesus Christ is the 
Logos of nature culminating in man, then he is the Logos of 
God himself. This we know because if we fully account for 
man, we fully account for the universe, and Jesus Christ fully 
accounts for man. 

Thus, the meaning both of the universe, and of man as the 
crowning development of the universe, is the only meaning that 
God can give to us of himself; for if we transcend the limits 
of man and nature we transcend the limits of our knowledge. 
Therefore, beyond Jesus Christ there is no knowledge of God 
for us, because he is the Logos of God made flesh, and the 
Logos of God made flesh is the highest knowledge to which we 
can attain. Jesus Christ is very God made flesh; he is God 
made known in terms of human life. 


PART TWO 
HE WAS IN THE WORLD 


CuHapter IX. The Earthly Life of Jesus 

CuapTerR X. ‘The Growth and Preparation of Jesus 
CuapTeR XI. The Temptations of Jesus 

CuapTeR XII. The Divine Sonship of Humanity 
Cuapter XII. The Blessedness of Jesus 
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CHAPTER IX 


Tue Eartuty Lire or Jesus 


ence on the world if it had not been true to the reality 

of the world. If Jesus had not been the truth, the 
beauty, and the goodness which have been sought by the best 
in humanity, and if ne had not been true to the best experience 
of humanity, men would have never given him their highest 
allegiance. That is the reason “that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of ¢himgs in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ zs Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
Since he is true to all of humanity’s best experience, it will be 
interesting to bring to mind a few of the leading principles of 
his life, and to correlate them with the best thought and best 
action of those who came before him. There are four cardinal 
principles of his life; and an exposition of them will make clear 
his relation to human experience. 


[= life of Jesus could never have had a lasting influ- 


In the first place, Jesus makes clear by his life that life is 
essentially active. He makes clear that the distinctive char- 
acteristic of life is action, rather than passivity or indifference. 
Thought, desire, and will are not, therefore, futile and value- 
less, but meaningful and of value. Life should not be reduced 
to a mere zero through renunciation, but should be raised to in- 
finity through complete expression. Christian life is a life of 
infinite energy because it is a life of infinite faith and hope; and 
it is a life of love because it “beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

There is no limit to Christian life short of absolute perfec- 
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tion, and that 1s true of life in its fundamental characteristics 
of knowledge, desire, pleasure, and will. There are no limits 
to knowledge, because we realize that we are made for the 
truth. ‘There are no limits to desire, because the Christian is 
told to “covet earnestly the best gifts.” There are no limits 
to right pleasure and happiness because pleasure and happiness 
are characteristics of the perfect life. There are no limits to 
the will because there is no limit to its scope of achievement. 
Our wills are ours only if we surrender them to that larger will 
which embraces all and is the source of our infinite satisfaction. 
Thus Jesus Christ raises personal freedom to its highest level, 
and in this way refutes both the ancient pessimism of the East 
and the fatalistic determinism of the West. 


In the second place, the life of Jesus makes clear that the 
determining factor in the destiny and happiness of human life 
lies in life itself, and not in its environment. It is not environ- 
ment that determines our life, but the free reaction to our en- 
vironment; for it is our own action that makes us what we are. 
Environment influences our life, but does not make us what we 
are, and so environment cannot be the cause of either our hap- 
piness or our unhappiness. Aristotle says, “Surely it is in no 
sense 2 right conclusion to say that our happiness follows the 
course of fortune’s caprice. Not upon fortune does it depend 
whether we pass our life well or ill.... What determines our 
happiness is the exercise of our powers in conformity with vir- 
tue; what causes our misery is the exercise of our powers in the 
practice of evil.” Nature gives us potentiality, but it does not 
determine us. Nature gives us reason and freedom, and we 
make ourselves what we are. The very essence of our per- 
sonality is to be found in the fact that it is we ourselves who 
make ourselves into what we are. 


When Jesus Christ says, “The kingdom of God is within 
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you”, he is asserting that it is within ourselves that we realize 
the meaning of life. Our Lord himself had found the king- 
dom of God and had entered into it. He had realized the 
kingdom of God within his own life. He had discovered the 
meaning of life and had known its blessedness and happiness. 
This he did, even though he was surrounded by the most un- 
favorable environment. In a later chapter we will point out 
the great difference between Jesus and Aristotle at this very 
point. Although our Lord agrees with Aristotle that the issues 
of life lie in life itself, he transcends Aristotle and gives this 
truth a higher meaning; because what Aristotle merely asserts 
Jesus actually achieved. The kingdom of heaven was fully 
realized in our Lord’s life because he realized all. that the king- 


dom of heaven really is. 

In the third place, Jesus Christ made environment instru- 
mental to life, and not life instrumental to environment. En- 
vironment is not only a condition of life, but a stimulus, because 
we make ourselves what we are by the way in which we respond 
to the action of environment upon us. If we examine our en- 
vironment in the light of the fact that the character of our life 
depends upon our reaction to it, we realize that the goodness of 


life can only be actualized in an environment of evil. 


This is true even in the lower world of merely animal evo- 
lution. The physical evil we find in animal life we are inclined 
to pronounce an unexplained mystery; but on reflection we 
realize that there could never have been the development of 
pleasure except by way of contrast with pain. Thus, joy de- 
pends upon pain at even the lower levels of life. However, 
the problem of evil becomes much more acute when we pass 
from the world of animal life into that of moral action. In the 
sphere of our activity the development of moral good depends 
upon an environment which contains moral evil. This is true 
even of the highest forms of goodness. Thus, there is no holi- 
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ness possible which is not the result of our reaction to sin. We 
could not know holiness if we did not know sin; and in this 
Jesus Christ is no exception. His holiness was a resistance to 
sin, a resistance that carried him even to death. The moral 
meaning of his death was that it was a death to sin. His per- 
fection was an achievement of personal attitude, for he became 
superior to the things that he suffered. 

There is really no mystery about the temptation, the fierce 
trials, and the sufferings of Jesus Christ; the moral victory he 
won, the spiritual holiness he achieved, could not have been his 
except as a personal reaction to a world of spiritual and moral 
evil. Jesus Christ is the perfect actualization of all that is 
true, beautiful, and good in human life, but his life is also the 
response to all the evil, both spiritual and natural, which presses 
upon man from his environment. The achievement of Jesus 
is God’s answer to the problems of evil. This answer does not 
tell us all about evil, but it shows us how evil becomes instru- 
mental to good. 

In the fourth place, Jesus Christ makes the perfection of hu- 
man life to be personality or spirit, rather than Aristotelian vir- 
tue or Hebrew righteousness. Aristotle makes man himself his 
own measure and his own end. This Aristotelian ideal is beau- 
tiful, and is in a limited sense true to human life; but the 
ideal is too finite, and thus is touched with egoism. On the 
other hand, the Hebrew ideal makes the law of righteousness 
something vaster and more objective than the Greek ideal. ““The 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” For the He- 
brew there is a judgment seat more awful in its decisions than 
anything dreamed of by the aesthetic taste of the individual or 
even the public opinion of society. The danger of this Hebrew 
view, however, is that it becomes too detached from human life. 
It needs to be made more human. 

Jesus Christ goes beyond both Aristotelian virtue and Hebraic 
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law. The Aristotelian ideal is subjective and finite; the He- 
brew is objective and infinite. Jesus Christ passes from finite 
subjectivity to infinite objectivity, and from infinite objectivity 
to finite subjectivity. The absolute without us becomes the ab- 
solute within us: and that is spirit. Jesus Christ passes from the 
tribunal of the law to the tribunal of the spirit. The humanity 
of Christ’s own person is found in the fact that he, “through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God.” In him 
eternal law gives place to eternal spirit; the letter that killeth 
gives place to the spirit that giveth life.’ 

We have now to determine what is this eternal spirit in Jesus 
Christ which is the true meaning of human life. To under- 
stand the answer to this question we must understand something 
of the evolving order of the universe. There is an order of 
development from lower to higher, with the lower appearing 
first in time, and the higher later. Even in the development 
of man “that zs not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; and afterward that which is spiritual.” 

The levels of human development are the physical, the men- 
tal, and then the spiritual or personal. In the light of this 
order of development we must ask ourselves whether man is 
essentially physical, mental, or personal; and which is his real 
self. We must remember with Aristotle that a thing is not 
what it is in process, but what it is when it is complete. Each 
thing must be defined by its end or purpose, and really is what 
it is when it is complete. Let us take this Aristotelian principle 
and interpret the universe as a whole. If we note the manifest 
direction of the universal order of development, we shall find 
that the physical order is a condition of the moral order, and 
the moral order is a condition of the spiritual or personal order. 
Of course, the spiritual order is not as yet complete: that will 
appear later in the course of evolutionary development. Even 
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the material order was incredibly slow in its evolution. The 
spiritual order has yet to evolve or constitute itself. 

Righteousness is as much a law of the universe as gravitation; 
and the spirit as the outgrowth of righteousness is the ultimate 
reality towards which the whole universe moves. The eternal 
spirit found in Jesus Christ is the goal of the universe. He is» 
the fulfilment of nature and the realization of humanity, for he 
is the embodiment of moral and spiritual order: he expresses 
not only infinite law, but eternal spirit. In the light of Jesus 
Christ, we know that man’s true self is essentially spiritual or 
personal. 

Eternal spirit, or the very height of personal life, was em- 
bodied in Jesus Christ. It was the personal achievement of his 
life, and his life transcended the limits of a single self and be- 
came universal. Human personality exists not merely in an in- 
dividual life, but in a life that transcends self and finds its mean- 
ing in a life that is shared with others. A man can only be a 
good man by fulfilling his natural relations as a son, a brother, 
a husband, a friend, a citizen. A life shared with others is not 
impersonal; it is personality realized in social relationships. A 
man only finds himself as he loses himself in his love for others. 
Jesus embodied goodness as life within human life, and he ex- 
pressed it as the essence of human life, life that transcends self 
in the fellowship of love. 

Love is not only the beginning, it is the end of all reality. 
The natural exists only for the moral, and the moral is only the 
outward expression of the spiritual, and the spiritual is real and 
eternal goodness. The real law of eternal goodness is the law 
of righteousness, and the true life of righteousness is the spirit 
of love. The source of the universe is that spirit of love whom 
the world calls God. It is the actualization of that spirit which 
is the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER X 


THE GRowTrH AND PREPARATION OF JESUS 


the point of view of life in general; but now we will treat 

it from the point of view of the Gospel records. As the 
Book of Acts tells us, the Gospels deal primarily with the public 
ministry of Jesus, “beginning from the baptism of John, unto 
that same day that he was taken up from us.” When Jesus 
enters his ministry he is thirty years of age, and has the full 
qualification and authority for the discharge of his vocation. 
There is no critical examination made by our Lord of his own 
capacity and authority, and there is no critical examination made 
by those over whom he exercises his authority. We are not told 
the form in which his authority developed or his qualifications 
grew. As far as the records go, he appears in the world fully 
equipped for his work. 


[| the last chapter we treated our Lord’s earthly life from 


Despite this silence, there was a development which prepared 
him for his ministry. Jesus Christ was human, and because he 
was human he only became what he was by a process of develop- 
ment. We must understand Jesus if we are to understand his 
life work, and to understand him we must understand the con- 
tribution made by his thirty years of preparation for the minis- 
try. The traditions of our Lord’s youth are, to be sure, later 
additions to the records; but they are highly probable in their 
material, and illuminating in their form of expression. St. Luke 
tells us that “the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him.” The words 
used of the child Jesus are almost identically the same as those 
used of John the Baptist. “And the child grew, and waxed 
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strong in spirit.” In both cases we have the description of a 
normal human development, a development that was both physi- 
cal and spiritual. The only difference is that there is a fuller 
description of Jesus’ development, just because Jesus’ growth 
was fuller and more complete than that of John the Baptist. 

The child grew, and matured in all the elements which make 
up human development. He developed physically, intellectu- 
ally, and spiritually. The text says that he was “filled with 
wisdom”. Wisdom is the product of time and experience, and 
that means that there was a necessary process by which the wis- 
dom was acquired. But more important even than that, we are 
told that “the grace of God was upon him”. It does not des-- 
troy the perfect humanity of Jesus if God prepared Jesus to 
express his deity through his human life. It does not destroy 
the humanity of Jesus if God expresses himself in our Lord’s 
life more completely than he did through the prophets or John 
the Baptist, all of whom came before Jesus.. It does not des- 
troy the humanity of our Lord if God expresses himself more 
completely in our Lord than he did in St. Paul who came after 
him. The revelation of God in Christ was the very meaning 
of the long promised messiahship which Jesus came to fulfill. 
The grace of God is something that is communicated, and which 
must be participated to be imparted. The grace of God is 
something which we do not have of ourselves, and because we 
do not have it of ourselves, we can only receive it as a gift from 
God. 

The grace of God is a personal gift because God gives it to 
us as we share it with him. It is the spirit of God in which we 
share. It is the eternal spirit which is the source of all material 
and spiritual law, for the spirit of God is the ultimate reality of 
the universe. The divine spirit, the personality of God, exer- 
cised its influence upon our Lord from the beginning, and made 
him all that he could possibly be as a human being. We must 
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never forget that it was God who was the cause of all the 
heights of human attainment achieved by Jesus Christ in his 
earthly life. 

So much for the very beginning of our Lord’s development, 
a beginning summarized in the conception of growth in wisdom, 
and of development in the spirit. Immediately after the words 
about his growth there is the narrative telling about Jesus meet- 
ing with the doctors in the temple. It is the story of God’s 
grace operating upon Jesus, and of his development through 
that grace in wisdom and stature in relation to both God and 
man. When God works upon us, the development appears as 
our development. There is no more beautiful expression of the 
spirit or personality of Jesus than that affirmed by the word 
grace. God worked through Jesus and Jesus responded to that 
influence. In Jesus Christ God expresses himself as a human 
being, and yet God in Jesus Christ is the same God as the one 
looking down upon man from heaven. We have in Jesus Christ 
God in relation to man. In the growth of Jesus, God’s relation 
to man is the sole explanation of our Lord’s life and ministry. 

The relation of God and man in Jesus Christ was manifest 
even in the youth of our Lord. In his youth it appeared as a 
graciousness of spirit which made our Lord like God. That is 
the reason that when he conversed in the temple, “all that 
heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers.” 
We may speak here, if we will, of the sweet reasonableness of 
Jesus; it is a sympathy which drew him to all men, and drew 
all men to him. His was the kind of sympathy that always 
maxes men understand each other. It is a sympathy that helps 
us understand men as they are, and helps us deal with them as 
they should be dealt with. This kind of sympathy is the key 
to the reasonableness of Jesus. 

The faculty of sympathy gave our Lord spiritual perception 
and intelligence. It was that which amazed the doctors in the 
temple as they conversed with Jesus. This power of spiritual 
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perception may deal with natural objects, men, or God. 
It is always a matter of sympathetically feeling the meaning 
of the thing; it is a matter of sharing the meaning of the thing 
by experiencing the meaning in ourselves. Our deepest in- 
sights come from a sympathy that is deeper than that of our own 
minds or of our own natural affections. It comes from a sharing 
of God’s life with him, and it makes us at one with the objects 
that we must understand. 


Jesus came to the doctors to learn, and they were surprised 
at his quickness of comprehension. His nature was of the very 
opposite character to that individualism which is only an expres- 
sion of one’s particular self. The universal in him gave him a 
sympathetic relationship to everything. He thirsted for knowl- 
edge and was mature beyond his years; and this gave him an 
insight into the Scriptures, which were the literature and the 
life of God’s chosen people from the beginning. To put it 
briefly, in the boy Jesus were all the human conditions of di- 
vine knowledge, and that is the reason that the divine knowledge 
was more and more completed and perfected in him. 

This same spirit of understanding through sympathy is found 
both in our Lord’s early ministry and in his later ministry. If 
we trace the continuity between Jesus’s youth and his mature 
life, we shall see the nature of his growth and preparation. St. 
Luke tells us that in his first public sermon all the people said 
of him that the words which he used were “gracious”. This 
tells us about the general character of our Lord’s personality. 
It tells us about the temper of his mind and the disposition ex- 
hibited in his preaching. In him the grace of God brought sal- 
vation to men. The lesson he read that day was appropriate to 
him. It began with the words, “The Spirit of the Lord 4s upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor.” The anointing was an appointing; the mission of Jesus 
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Christ was to bring God’s spirit to man and to establish the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

Toward the end of our Lord’s ministry we have a similar in- 
dication of development. The maturity of our Lord is the 
growth of wisdom through sympathy. St. Luke tells us that 
he says, “For if ye love them which love you, what thank have 
ye? ... And if ye do good to them which do good to you, what 
thank have ye? ... And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope 
to receive, what thank have ye?” The word ‘thank’ used here 
dces not mean reward; it means the grace or spirit of God. It 
is the reward of a proper disposition toward those with whom 
we deal. This is the true spirit of God, which is sympathy 
even with our enemies. Therefore, our Lord continues, “But 
love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again; and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be the chil- 
dren of the Highest: for he is kind unto the unthankful and to 


the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is mer- 
ciful?” 


Here we have the key to the heart and soul of our Lord’s 
preparation for his ministry. These words suggest the nature 
of the development of his youthful life. The growth of Jesus 
was the development of the realization of the fatherhood of 
God and the divine sonship of man. He knew of these things 
because in his life he had actualized them. After three days 
of search, his parents found him in the temple, and they re- 
proached him because of their worry about him. “And his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.” His 
answer to them was “How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” 

The whole truth found in our Lord’s life is that of the di- 
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vine relationship of God the Father to the Son. Our Lord’s 
whole duty and pleasure were found in the lifelong task of ful- 
filling that relation. It may seem that we are reading too much 
into the words of the youthful Jesus. However, they do not 
stand alone, for when his preparation was over and his call and 
commission to the ministry were received, a voice came from 
heaven and verified his commission with the words, “Thou art 
my beloved Son; in thee am I well pleased.” The preparation 
for our Lord’s messiahship is the realization of his true sonship. 
The fulness of the divine spirit in our Lord means the imparta- 
tion of the divine nature to him, and the divine life within him. 
That is the meaning of the divine sonship. 

But the commission did not complete our Lord’s preparation 
for the ministry. That preparation was only completed by a 
conscious realization of the task imposed by that commission, 
The temptation in the wilderness made explicit to him the 
foundation of his divine sonship. In the temptation we have 
the decisive revelation of our Lord’s sonship to God, a sonship 
which was finally vindicated by his whole life on earth. Through 
him was not only his sonship vindicated in the temptation, but 
through him, as a representative of humanity, man’s own son- 
ship is vindicated. The growth and preparation of Jesus are 
a growth and preparation in the spirit of God; and his life was 
a growth in cooperative life, a growth in which the divine spirit 
produces the maturity of the spirit of man. 
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reality of our Lord’s manhood. We know “we have not 

an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” Just because he “was in all points tempted 
like as we are”, we know that he was also man “in all points 
like as we are”. The essential difference between him and us 
lies in the fact that the results of his temptation and ours are 
different. Our Lord’s temptations were not a mere morality 
play acted upon the stage of life for our instruction. His temp- 
tations were real, and were an essential part of his incarnation, 
because they were part of his essential humanity. If we are 
to understand why he was tempted we must know the human 
character of his temptations. 

In one sense, Jesus was not “tempted like as we are.” His 
temptations were not the result of previous failures to resist 
temptation, whereas many of our temptations arise because we 
have at some time past yielded to sin and have fallen under the 
power of temptation. As Jesus had never yielded to tempta- 
tion, and as he had never, like us, been further tempted by his 
own sin, this was his human difference from us. However, 
temptation is a most natural factor in human life, and is a most 
essential and indispensable factor of human experience. Temp- 
tation is a necessary and inevitable part of human and earthly 
experience. Because it is an essential and inevitable part of hu- 
man life, our Lord as man inevitably shared this aspect of hu- 
manity with us. There could have been no difference between 
him and us at this point, “for it became” God, “for whom are 
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all things, and by whom are all things, in\ bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.” Only in this way could Christ become 
the “author and finisher of our faith”.” Only as man, as well 
as God, could our Lord be the ‘captain of our salvation’ and 
the ‘author and finisher of our faith’. 

It is not necessary to think of Jesus as having to fight against 
sin, because there is no victory over sin im that way. Jesus, like 
us, had to meet and overcome sin, but he did not conquer sin 
by fighting directly against it. He has shown us another way, 
the way of his own life, and that is the way which St. Paul 

and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews have followed 
and tested. It is the way our Lord revealed to us as the way 
to conquer sin. 

“Walk in the Spirit, and ye Haile not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh.” The only way for us to acquire righteousness is through 
the spirit of God. The only way to “walk in the Spirit” is for 
us to walk in faith, hope, and love. To walk in faith, hope, 
and love means that we participate in God’s infinite love, God’s 
infinite grace, and God’s perfect fellowship; and in faith, hope 
and love there is neither sin nor death. Walking in the spirit 
is not a lightening of the necessary tasks of life. It is only the 
changing of the direction of the fight, but not the removal of 
the necessity of struggle. The direct struggle against sin gives 
way to the struggle to achieve faith, hope, and love; and the 
life of faith, hope, and love is a life that is victorious against 
sin. 

This does not mean that the victory is easy, for the struggle 
to achieve faith, hope, and love is the most difficult kind of 
struggle. Faith, hope, and love are the result of effort without 
ceasing. They demand no less righteousness than that demanded 
by the precepts of the Mosaic law. On the contrary, they de- 
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mand a higher righteousness than that demanded by the law of 
Moses with its direct struggle against evil. However, the direct 
struggle results in no victory, while the struggle of faith, hope, 
and love gives us a victory over evil. 

Our Lord did not conquer sin by directly conquering it; that 
is a sheer impossibility. He conquered sin in the only possible 
way for man: he conquered sin by faith, by hope, by love. He 
believed in God, he hoped in God, and he loved in God. He 
participated in the life of that God who in himself is holiness 
and righteousness; and through that participation he transcended 
sin. The victory of faith, hope, and love was the victory over 
sin and death. 

The battle of life with Christ is the battle of faith. Faith is 
the hardest of human acts because it is the highest and most 
endless. The task of Jesus Christ, the work which he claims to 
have accomplished, was the task of becoming a perfect human 
self. It was the task of incarnating all his eternal, divine self 
in a perfected humanity. From the cradle to the grave there 
lay before Jesus the impossibility of humanity in itself fulfilling 
human nature. This very impossibility drove him above nature 
and self. The first of his tasks, therefore, was the discovery 
of this impossibility. He had to sound all the depths of human 
life. He had to discover both the strength and weakness of 
human life; he had to undergo all the experiences and learn 
all the lessons which human life has to teach us. Life itself 
is the teacher of what life is, and in life itself our Lord learned 
all of life’s lessons. 

There are certain things that are essentially correlative, and 
exist only in relation to the things to which they are related. 
Virtue is such a thing, for it exists only in relation to vice, for 
perfect human virtue is a state that is relative to vice. In this 
relationship virtue would not exist without vice as its correlative. 
Our Lord, therefore, could not have felt the height of holiness 
unless he had felt all the depth of sin. He knew holiness be- 
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cause he had met, resisted, and overcome the sin which is its 
correlative. One who is complete in virtue has felt all the vice 
of which virtue is the triumph. The one who is virtuous and 
holy must have felt the force of evil and triumphed over it. 

The temptation of Jesus did not make him a participant in 
sin, but it did reveal to him the holiness which was an antidote 
to sin. The conquest of sin gave him a virtue which made 
possible a union with God through love and obedience. We 
do not have union with God until we acquire it, and so through 
the service of God Jesus perfected his humanity and acquired 
his divine sonship. 

The trial of our faith lies in the fact that we must achieve in 
order to believe, and we must believe in order to achieve. If 
we do not achieve through belief we shall never believe through 
achievement. ‘This was true also for Jesus. He said, “We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen.”” He had con- 
verted his belief into being and his faith into experience. 

The trial of our faith depends upon whether we will live in 
accordance with what we believe. Hence, if our faith were not 
constantly on trial, what would urge us on to eternal progress? 
So it was with Jesus, for when Jesus was tempted by his realiza- 
tion of nature’s deficiencies and his own lack of self-sufficiency, 
that was no sin, for the realization led him on to the eternity 
of God’s love and the infinity of God’s grace. His achieve- 
ment through his temptation became the measure of his virtue. 

Our Lord was tempted just because he was human as well as 
he was divine. He was man as well as God, and as man he was 
on trial as the representative of humanity. Upon him, there- 
fore, rested the destiny of mankind. If we are to understand 
the temptations, we must recognize that they were the supreme 
test and vindication of man’s sonship to God. To understand 
this we must analyze the brief story of the temptations. The 
account of the temptations is a report of the actual experiences 
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of our Lord in the crisis of his entrance upon his ministry, but 
the account is given in language which is clearly not literal but 
symbolic. This very fact gives the whole temptation a meaning 
that is not merely individual but universal. Our Lord expresses 
the principle involved in each temptation in terms that are wiser 
than individual experience, and are as universal as humanity 
itself. “It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone;” “it 
is written again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God;” 
“it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God.” Such 
maxims of conduct are definitely human, and on them Jesus 
lays the foundation of his kingdom of the divine life on earth. 
This is the rock of which our Lord speaks, which, if it is the 
foundation of a house, that house shall not fall.’ 

The realization of divine sonship is not an easy thing for 
flesh and blood, and so the very first temptation went straight 
home to Jesus. “And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterward an hungred. And when the tempter 
came to him, he said, If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.” ‘The highest energy of our 
personality lies in the conquest of the world and the transcen- 
dence of earthly limitations; and this is not attained easily and 
without pain. “Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a 
season, if need be, ve are in heaviness through manifold temp- 
tations: that the trial of your faith, being much more precious 
than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might 
be found unto praise and honour and glory.”” The very first 
temptation was a temptation of doubt. “If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread.” Doubt is 
the beginning of all weakness, and a certain cause of all human 
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failure. The satisfaction which is the result of all achievement 
is thus denied us, and it is “entered not in because of unbelief”.” 

How can we believe that we are to become the sons of God 
when we live in such a world as we do? Jesus Christ has shown 
us the way, by himself walking upon it, and opening it up to 
us. Before he walked upon it, it was not more obvious to him 
than it is to us. Even if it was true that after his baptism the 
heavens were opened and a voice proclaimed him a beloved 
son, it was only in recognition of the fact that he had achieved 
sonship. Even after that mighty demonstration the tasks that 
lay before him were sufficient to drive him into doubt and des- 
pair. How should he accomplish the hopeless task that lay 
before him, and achieve salvation for man? When he compared 
the means at hand and the ends to be achieved, it was inevit- 
able that temptation should assail him. I do not pretend to know 
the exact elements that entered into the first temptation of our 
Lord. I only see this clearly, that the whole question of faith, 
the whole question of divine fatherhood and human sonship 
were at issue. Our Lord fought the battle, he proved the pos- 
sibility, and he showed us the place and revealed to us the secret 
of his power. 

The lesson of the second temptation was scarcely less impor- 
tant. “Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and 
setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto him, If 
thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee: and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
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against a stone.” Although it may not’ séem so ‘at firsty tHe 
outcome of the second temptation was a victory of hope, just 
as that of the first temptation was a victory of faith. As faith 
is the actualization of God in our lives, so hope is the realization 
of ourselves in God. We know that all things are possible in 
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God, and therefore that through him we can do all things. “We 
are more than conquerors through him that loved us.”” What 
we want is the realization of God in ourselves. The religion 
that craves miracles is a religion that seeks a sign outside itself 
because it lacks an assurance in itself. If we know God by faith 
we ask no proof beyond that. Our Lord’s own religion was not 
one of outward sign but of inward reality. He asked to be re- 
ceived because of himself, and not because of his miracles. 

The third temptation concerns the way in which we enter 
into the kingdom of God. “Again, the devil taketh him up into 
an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them; and saith unto him, All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me.” Our Lord was tempted to believe that the way to 
the kingdom was the way of pride and ambition rather than the 
way of love and service. If we surrender to pride we really 
fall down and worship Satan, for the worship of self is the subt- 
lest of human temptations. Even when we have faith and hope 
in God, worship of self often creeps in as a spiritual poison 
which corrupts the joy and exultation that come from faith and 
hope. 

Jesus, it is true did accept the glory which is the reward of 
spiritual victory, but he excluded from his life all self-seeking 
and self-exaltation. He found himself, but he found himself 
by losing himself; and that was possible because he found him- 
self in the humility of perfect love. We can only lose ourselves 
in that concern for others which takes the place of concern for 
self. The power to do this is the triumph of divine love; and 
only this love can put behind us the satanic spirit of self-exal- 
tation. 

Thus, the issue of these three temptations was decisive for 
our Lord, even though the victory was not yet complete. It 
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was a victory of the three great principles of the kingdom of 
God, the principles of faith, hope, and love. These principles 
were the constituents of our Lord’s divine-human life. They 
are the constituents of the same life which we may share with 
him. 
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differ sharply from each other. The first contends that 
man is naturally the son of God, and that the work of 
Jesus Christ is simply the disclosure that man is such. The 
second believes that Jesus Christ makes a man into a son of 
God. We may put the antithesis in still another way. The 
first believes that when we are baptized into Christ baptism 
only declares us to be the children of God; the second believes 
that when we are baptized into Christ baptism makes us the 
children of God. | 
I will not decide in favor of either one of these extreme 
views. I will not decide that man is by hereditary endowment 
the child of God, and that, therefore, Christ only discovers him 
to be such, and that baptism only declares him to be such. On 
the other hand, I will not decide that Jesus Christ simply makes 
him the son of God, and that baptism through Christ simply 
makes 2 man the child of God. Rather, I think that there is 
something true in both of these extreme views. 


Tater are two extreme conceptions of sonship which 


However, I must admit at the very outset that to all appear- 
ance the stress of the New Testament and of the Church has 
always been laid much more on the second view than on the 
first. Neither the New Testament nor the Church appears to 
emphasize the natural sonship of men. Both of them seem to 
emphasize a spiritual sonship which has been communicated or 
acquired, a sonship communicated to us but achieved by Christ 
for us. According to the New Testament, our sonship originated 
from Christ, and exists only in him. It is ours only as we are 
in him and only as the grace of God comes upon us and works 
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in us. The reason for this emphasis will only appear, I think, 
as we analyze the meaning of sonship in general. 

Our task, then, is to determine the meaning of sonship, and 
this is a matter not only of the meaning of the word, but the 
meaning of the relation itself. First of all, the relation of son- 
ship is something more definite than begetter and begotten. All 
animate nature reproduces itself; like begets like. However, 
we do not call one oak tree the son of another oak tree. The 
vegetable that begets and the vegetable begotten are not called 
parent and child; and that is because vegetables are not persons. 
Even in the case of the higher animals, that which is begotten 
is like that which begets it merely because the one which is be- 
gotten is by constitution like the one which begets it. However, 
a human is not a human simply because he is born a human 
being, but because of social relations. 

A human being becomes a man only if he is in personal as- 
sociation with other human beings. What distinguishes the man 
from the brute, and, according to Aristotle, constitutes his higher 
part, really comes to him by personal association rather than 
from physical birth. Of course, the human baby is potentially 
a man. However, he does not actually become a man except 
by personal association, and so the baby, as a potential human 
being, inherits no actual human personality. Personality is only 
elicited into being by the second birth of intercommunication 
and association. Our second birth is not a birth of blood, but 
one of intelligence and affection. 

This second birth, which as a matter of human association 
is distinct from merely vegetable and animal generation, is a 
personal rather than a physical relationship. Sonship, then, is 
a matter of home life and its relations, and it comes from 
knowledge and self-realization. Someone may object and say 
that a man may not know himself and may not realize himself 
unless he already exists, and that actualization is latent in po- 
tentiality. There is a truth implied in this objection, but it is 
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not the whole truth, for even though our existence and the po- 
tentiality of spiritual sonship do rest upon natural sonship, this 
natural sonship is a mere potentiality, and, apart from personal 
sonship, does not actually exist. Therefore, physical reproduc- 
tion does not constitute true sonship. 


The actualization of sonship is not unlike the process of be- 
coming virtuous, and, if we understand this process as Aristotle 
does, it helps us understand how we achieve spiritual sonship. 
According to Aristotle, no human being is automatically virtu- 
ous. He is not virtuous by hereditary constitution, and that is 
true because virtue is not given to us by inheritance. We are 
not virtuous unless we become virtuous by our own choice. Yet 
in a sense virtue is the most natural thing in the world, and 
vice is the most unnatural. Virtue is natural in the sense that 
it is the true fulfilment of our nature, and the proper fulfilment 
of our potentiality. However, it is our fulfilment of our po- 
tentialty through choice and achievement, and does not exist 
except through our choice and our achievement. Nature does 
not make us virtuous, but it does make us the kind of beings 
who ought to make ourselves virtuous. That means we have 
reason, which teaches us what to do, and we have will, which 
makes us capable of acting for ourselves. 

Now, our sonship as children of God is also an actualization 
of potentiality, although an actualization for us through Christ. 
We are not by nature the sons of God. Naturally, we do have 
the potentiality of becoming the sons of God, but by inheritance 
we are not the sons of God. Of course, it 1s no small asset that 
we are endowed with the capacity to become the sons of God. 
That capacity makes possible the actual realization of sonship. 
However, the capacity for sonship is only one of many diverse 
possibilities, a capacity of choice and freedom. This capacity 
makes possible not only sonship but also the opposite of sonship 
to God. The same capacity which makes possible our sonship 
to God also involves the possibility of sonship to the devil. Shall 
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we say that sonship to the devil is also natural? In a sense, we 
must assert that it is more natural to become the sons of God 
than to become sons of the devil. By nature, therefore, the 
possibility of sonship to God is more natural than sonship to 
the devil. When we become the children of God we more 
perfectly realize ourselves than when we become the children 
of the devil. When we become the children of God it-is our 
blessing, and when we become the children of the devil it is 
our destruction. However, whether we become one or the 
other, it is our own act and not a fact of our endowment. 


_ We now see the reason for the stress in the Gospels, a stress 
which is laid upon the spiritual side of our Lord’s human-di- 
vine sonship rather than upon the natural side. The Gospels 
stress his sonship as an actualization. They stress the fact that 
he is the Son of God because he knows and realizes his sonship. 
_ When our Lord was baptized, “there came a voice from heaven, 
saying, Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
This was a recognition of his sonship. However, it was not a 
declaration of what he was at his birth, but what he had actually 
become in his life. God was well pleased with him, and was 
commending him for the actualization of his human life, a 
realization of life under the conditions of his earthly preparation 
for his ministry. God was not commending him for the mere 
possibility of divine sonship, but for the actual achievement he 
had wrought. Thus it was that when Christianity came finally 
to define the divine sonship of Jesus Christ, it discovered in him 
no mere possibility, but the actuality of a militant and trium- 
phant life. The Church recognized that the sonship of Jesus 
Christ was a perfection of holiness and a victory of life. He 
was perfected in his sonship by his suffering, and was “declared 
to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holli- 
ness, by the resurrection from the dead.” 
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It is true that Jesus does speak of the natural fatherhood of 
God, but we must remember that when he speaks of the hea- 
venly Father he is usually speaking to his disciples. Seldom 
does he tell men in general that they are the children of God. 
When he speaks to us he is not asserting our natural sonship, 
but he tells us what to do in order to become the children of 
God. He promises those who are born of the spirit of God 
that they shall become the sons of God." He even tells us the 
holy “are the children of God, being the children of the resur- 
rection”. 


I do sympathize with that school of thought within the 
Church that emphasizes the natural divine sonship of all men; 
but I sympathize with this school of thought because I see in 
this sonship more than something merely natural. What we 
see in Jesus Christ is God’s eternal purpose for mankind. We 
see this purpose actualized in the person of Jesus Christ. “For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren.” 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ has influenced our thought so 
deeply that it seems as though our sonship were a natural fact. 
We wish each man to believe that he is a son of God as a nat- 
ural fact, because we think that if he believes it he will act in 
accordance with it, and make it true. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we are the sons of God by grace and not by nature. “The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost” are ours through Jesus Christ. 
It is through Jesus Christ that we are the sons of God, and it 
is in him that we are the sons of God. That is the reason we | 
tell every man that he is the son of God, and that he can be 
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the son of God by realizing his sonship. Through Jesus Christ 
we can become the sons of God. We think so much in terms 
of this sonship that we forget that it is a work of grace, and 
proclaim it as a fact of nature that existed prior to Christ. We 
can become the sons of God because he achieved that sonship 
for us. 


GCHAR TEE RWS 


THE BLESsEDNEss OF JESUS 


HE Beatitudes give us the best possible exposition of the 
leading principles of the gospel of common humanity as 
found in the earthly life of our Lord. They deal with 
blessedness or happiness, and they tell us what sort of men are 
happy. Since happiness is the highest attainment of life, the 
happiness that our Lord reveals, therefore, is the highest ex- 
pression of life. In him we see the worth of life; and that 
worth makes life significant for us and reconciles us to our own 
life and its conditions. The life of our Lord enables us to find 
the greatest happiness which we can enjoy. 

When our Lord speaks of blessedness or happiness he is 
speaking of the very measure and of the very condition of the 
perfect life. Since his life was the perfect life, his description 
of the conditions of blessedness is a description of his own life. 
He is describing in their fulness and their completeness both 
his own perfect life and the life that should be ours. 

Our Lord’s life was a testimony to the fact that such happi- 
ness could be achieved. It is a revelation of his own actual 
achievement, an achievement of human experience rather than 
an immediate revelation of divine omniscience. Our Lord knew 
there was happiness in human life because he himself was happy. 
He spoke of what he knew from his own experience, and he 
asserted that others might find what he had found. The 
Beatitudes are the revelation of his own human discovery and 
of the secret of a happiness humanly experienced. ‘There is not 
one of the human conditions which he mentions which he had 
not tried out for himself in the fullest possible way. There is 
not a single element in the cup of sorrow which he had not 
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tasted. It is true of our Lord here as elsewhere that he spoke 
of that which he knew, and testified to that which he had ex- 
perienced. 

Our Lord had been poor, and his was the kingdom of heaven; 
he had mourned and was comforted; he had been meek and 
had inherited the earth; he had hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness and had been filled; he had been merciful and 
had obtained mercy; he had been pure in heart and had seen 
God. He had been a peacemaker and had been called a child 
of God. He had been persecuted for righteousness sake and 
his was the kingdom of heaven; he had been reviled, perse- 
cuted, and had all manner of evil said against him falsely, and 
had rejoiced and had been exceeding glad.’ 

In the Beatitudes, our Lord is talking in terms of general 
causes and results, and thus he is speaking in terms of the hap- 
piness of this present life as well as the life of the world to 
come. There is a “reward in heaven” of which he is speaking, 
but there is also a reward here and now of which he is speaking, 
for the kingdom of heaven is for us not only a matter of the 
future but a matter of the present. Even when Jesus speaks in 
terms of the future he is speaking in terms of cause and effect, 
and that is a relation that holds not only for heaven but also 
for earth. ‘Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted.” No affliction, of course, is at the moment joyous, 
but afterwards it will bring joy. This is a matter of the tem- 
poral order of this world, for if we do not reap it in time 
there is no assurance there will be a harvest in eternity. St. 
Paul thanks God for his sufferings, not only because through 
them he has known for himself that his “consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ”, but because that consolation helped him 
“to comfort them which are in any trouble, by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God”. 
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Our happiness begins in poverty and sorrow and ends in per- 
secution. That is the best possible illustration of the great 
truth that the issues of the kingdom of God are within our- 
selves. The abundance of our life springs from our own activity, 
and so the happiness which is the result of that activity is also 
the product of our own lives. 

It is not our environment but our own reaction to that en- 
vironment that blesses or curses us, for we may react in quite 
opposite ways to the same environment. The same conditions, 
therefore, produce both the hero and the coward. The life of 
Jesus Christ makes it clear that when human conditions are 
rightly utilized they are the best possible conditions for the 
production of the divine-human life, and for the production, 
therefore, of happiness. 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” 
At first it must strike us that the grounds of happiness given by 
our Lord are for the most part those that would seem to lead 
to unhappiness. How can poverty, sorrow, persecution, reproach 
and rejection be the bases of happiness? The answer has already 
been given above. It is the seemingly paradoxical answer that 
the very best conditions for the production of morality are the 
very conditions which incite immorality. Danger, pain, and 
fear make cowards of some men, but they also make heroes of 
others. We cannot be brave except under the very conditions 
that also produce fear and cowardice. 

The temptations to which we yield produce sin; but those 
which we overcome produce holiness. Thus, the very condi- 
tions which produce holiness produce sin. We attribute our sin 
to what we call the flesh; but with as good reason we should 
attribute our holiness to the flesh. If we have no sin it is be- 
cause we do not yield to the flesh, and thus our holiness springs 
from the conquest and the subjugation of the flesh. If we de- 
velop this conception even further we see that it 1s not the man 
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who has never mourned who is happy; but it is the man who 
has mourned and has been comforted who is happy. Jesus tells 
us, “In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” Both his happiness and 
ours come from the overcoming of the world. We have tribu- 
lations, but our tribulations, when overcome, give us our joy. 
The power to overcome the world is not only a power to tri- 
umph over sin, it is a power of victory over sorrow. 

Only because he “endured the cross, despising the shame” 
could Jesus be “set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God”.’ He says himself, “I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” Yet 
this baptism was the world’s new travail and the world’s new 
birth. It was “for the joy that was set before him” that he 
“endured the cross, despising the shame”’, and it was the cross 
that made it possible for him to be “set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God”.’ 

This is not the Greek ideal of manhood; it is not the ideal 
of the perfection of all the virtues. It is not even the Hebrew 
righteousness, connected as it is with the Hebrew notion of 
sacrifice. The perfection that shone most brightly in every act 
of Jesus as he endured the passion is something different from 
Greek perfection and Hebrew sacrifice. Our Lord’s travail 
and tribulation are those of the divine heart and self, and so 
without them both virtue and righteousness are nothing, and 
with them both virtue and righteousness are divine. The pity 
and compassion, the Jove and tenderness, of Jesus were the 
supreme motives of his life. These burned most brightly in the 
hour of his tribulation and death. He always loved his own and 
he loved them to the end. Were ever sympathy, self-forget- 
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fulness, and compassion for others carried to such a length as 
they were by Jesus in the hour of his tribulation? 

To us, the conclusion of his life may seem indecisive and un- 
satisfactory, but to him it was decisive and completely satis- 
factory. There could have been no more. definite meaning and 
higher happiness than the completing of man’s nature and the 
perfection of man’s life. He was perfect man, and yet perfect 
man under the most impossible conditions. By achieving his 
perfection under such conditions he threw new light upon these 
conditions, and thus in practice solved for us the problem of 
evil. “Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted.”” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Tue MEanING OF SALVATION 


Son of God; ... Who for us men and for our salvation 

came down from heaven, And was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, And was made man.” In these 
words the Nicene Creed tells us that our Lord came down from 
heaven and was incarnate for our salvation. ‘That Jesus Christ 
was incarnate for our salvation is a matter of revelation, but the 
meaning of salvation is not determined for us either by Creeds 
or by Scripture, but by the facts of our own nature. Salvation 
is deliverance from some kind of evil; and salvation for man is 
the deliverance from the kind of evil to which man is subject. 
This evil is a fact that existed and was known to us before any 
revelation or even any statement about it. 


tf believe . . . in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 


As the good of anything is its completion and its satisfaction, 
so the evil of that same thing is whatever prevents the comple- 
tion and the satisfaction of that thing. The good of a thing is 
determined by the nature of that thing, and the evil is always 
a negation of the good of the thing. Divine revelation does not 
make the good of a thing; neither does revelation make the 
evil of a thing. Revelation may help us, however, to under- 
stand our nature and its corruption. 

When we speak of the nature of a thing we mean its whole 
nature; we mean not only what a thing now is, but what, if it 
should be completed, it will become. By nature we mean not 
only what a thing now is, but what it is as seen in the light of 
its completion or end. If human nature and the true human 
end are understood, then we have a knowledge of the whole 
human good. If we understand the human good, then we have 
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no difficulty in understanding exactly what salvation means, for 
salvation is a deliverance of men from that which prevents the 
good, and his restoration to the good. 

Neither the Scriptures nor the Creeds of the Church profess 
to create the meaning of salvation, for that meaning is deter- 
mined by the very facts of the case. All that the Scriptures do 
is to point out the true facts about salvation, and to tell us how 
it may be achieved. Therefore, if we are to understand the 
Scriptures we must understand those facts of human nature 
which the Scriptures presuppose, and which they illuminate. We 
begin, then, with the discussion of human good. 

There are three forms of good for man, distinct in one sense, 
yet mutually implicated: (1) the good of personal union with 
God, (2) the good of voluntary obedience to the law of God, 
and (3) the good of self-realization and the enjoyment of one’s 
self. These three goods are different, yet they imply each other. 
The reason for this is that personal union with God is the end 
of our life, and is the true purpose of existence. As the true 
purpose of our existence, it gives meaning to obedience and 
self-realization, and in this sense obedience and self-realization 
are included in personal union with God. 

Since the lower goods of obedience and self-realization find 
their meaning in the higher, they imply it as the fulfilment of 
their own meaning. However, since there are beings which ex- 
ist without personal union with God, we must recognize moral 
obedience and self-completion as actual, though incomplete, 
forms of life. Life does exist with a kind of obedience to 
law and a kind of self-realization, and yet without union with 
God. Thus, we must analytically recognize these three forms 
of good. But in the completed life personal union with God 
gives meaning to obedience and seltf-realization, and union with 
God is never realized unless there is obedience and true self- 
realization. 

Let us begin our consideration of human good with the high- 
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est form, union with God. Union with God is possible because 
man has a capacity which makes possible a personal relationship 
between man and God. By this relationship we do not mean 
the natural relationship which man inevitably has with God. 
Every being has a necessary natural relationship to God, but 
personal relationship to God rests upon personal freedom, and, 
therefore, is connected with moral obedience. Every man has 
the capacity for this relationship. That is a fact of his nature, 
but the realization of the relationship 1s the result of the acts 
of the persons who unite. It is only as God acts and as we act, 
that we become the sons of God. It is God’s grace and our 
faith that make us the sons of God. Sonship is the result of 
both God’s act and our act. 

Let us next consider the second form of human good, volun- 
tary obedience to God. Union with God is the complete good 
of man, but it implies and involves another good which is also 
a good of personality. Union with God is not possible unless 
there is the moral good of obedience. Moral obedience involves 
a conformity to the law of man’s own personal good, a good 
which is implied in a man’s own nature. Union with God is 
also a fulfilment of human nature, but is a fulfilment of a re- 
lationship that transcends a man’s own individual being. Moral 
goodness, however, is an obedience to the law of one’s own na- 
ture. It is an obedience to the immanent law latent in a man’s 
own nature. This kind of goodness is not yet the goodness of 
union with God, because it has not found the goodness which is 
necessary for us and yet transcends us. 


Let us next consider the third form of human good, of self- 
realization and happy well-being. Union with God and mora] 
obedience imply the conception of happiness or well-being. There 
is in life a self-completion which gives us happiness, and this 
is the good of well-being. It is the natural good that comes 
from the well-being of healthy, satisfied existence. Of course, 
the highest happiness only comes from communion with God; 
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yet there are beings who find satisfaction without such a union. 
In human life, however, the completest happiness involves a 
relationship to God, but there is a kind of satisfaction in life 
well-lived apart from a personal union with God. On the other 
hand, a complete life in coordination with God implies that our 
own human nature has the satisfaction of mental, physical, and 
moral health, and so this kind of good has its own characteristics. 

These three goods are the standards of our life; they are the 
values of life lived as life should be; but as a matter of fact, 
life as we find it is not lived in this way. Although the norm 
of life is health, we are sick; although the norm is righteous- 
ness, we are unrighteous. although the norm is union with God, 
we are estranged from God. 

Sickness and death, unrighteousness and estrangement from 
God, are the evil and sin of life. As we understand the nature of 
the goodness of life and we see its perversion in evil and sin, 
we see what salvation must be; and we realize that salvation is 
both (1) the deliverance of a man from the evil that prevents 
him from obtaining the good, and (2) the securing of that good 
for him. It is thus the deliverance from evil and the securing of 
the good. The two are not separate things, because one cannot 
take place without the other. Rather, they are coincident, for 
there is no deliverance from evil except through the obtaining 
of the good. There is no salvation from sickness except through 
health, and from sin except through holiness. This seems 
simple enough, but it is often forgotten that we are only freed 
from evil through the obtaining of the good. 

Let us then consider salvation as primarily a restoration of 
‘man to that state of life which is filled with those forms of 
goodness that make life complete and satisfactory. Such a life 
would be lived in union with God, would be righteous, and 
would be physically well and happy. Only as a man shares in 
these three forms of the good is he fully saved. 

The first form of salvation is union with God. That means 
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the restoration of man to the final purpose of his life. The end 
of human life is to be found in that transcendent personal re- 
lation between man and God which means that man shares in 
God’s life. Man is predestined by nature for this end, but 
the realization comes only through a purely personal union of 
man with God. The highest form of the relationship between 
man and God is a reciprocal one, and the fruit of the union is 
the realization by man of something more than himself. 
Through this union man becomes a son of God in a sense that 
transcends that of natural sonship. This is the true end of man; 
this is what he is destined to be by his divine vocation. ‘This is 
the true manhood of man, which is his true reality; but al- 
though man should be what his true manhood would make him, 
he is actually not a partaker of God, but separated from him, 
and in practical enmity to God. That is the reason man needs 
to be reconciled and reunited with God, who is the supreme 
good and the completion of human life. 


The only salvation for man who is not united with God is 
union with God. This is called reconciliation or atonement. The 
determination of the ground of disunion and the ground of 
union is a matter of reality, and not created by authority or 
revelation. But revelation does make it clear that there is such 
a disunion, and that union with God is possible. However, the 
test is a matter of fact, and ultimately becomes a matter of per- 
sonal experience. What is needed is an actual unity between 
God and man, and this unity is salvation, because it frees us 
from disunity or the lack of participation in the life of God by 
man, and unites us with God. 

The second form of salvation is moral obedience, and is called 
redemption. Salvation from disunity is the highest form of 
salvation; but it includes or implies another form of salvation, 
which is moral and individual rather than spiritual and trans- 
cendent. It is salvation to that kind of goodness which is moral 
goodness. It is a salvation of personality to the integrity of its 
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own being. We are free to obey the moral law, but right living 
does not mean immunity from the law, but obedience to the law. 
Every being has its own law; and that law is the expression of 
its proper mode of action. The expression of the way a thing 
should act is its law. Mere things are so constituted that their 
law determines them automatically, but persons are free to de- 
termine themselves according to their own law. In either case, 
the conformity to the law is the perfection of the individual 
being. Since the thing automatically fulfills its destiny, its 
goodness is not that of obedience. Thus, the thing has merely a 
natural good, and does not have a moral good. The moral 
good lies in obedience. Moral good is the fruit of voluntary 
obedience, and thus springs from freedom. 

Moral good is a lesser good than union with God, yet it is a 
real good, so salvation from moral evil is a real phase of sal- 
vation. Salvation by means of moral goodness is righteousness. 
Righteousness is the highest activity of the man who is obedient 
to the moral law. In righteousness alone does the free will 
realize itself and find its satisfaction and its happiness. In ab- 
straction from union with God moral goodness is a rather limited 
form of human goodness, and that is true despite the fact that 
some of the ancients thought that vice was the worst deflection 
of human nature, and moral goodness the highest form of the 
good. Even though vice is a lower form of human deflection 
from the good, still it must be removed if union with God is to 
be realized. The only salvation from the bondage of moral 
evil is righteousness. The only righteousness is the highest 
activity of the person in obedience to law. In Jesus Christ we 
are saved from sin and brought into the state of righteousness. 
This 1s our redemption. 

The third form of salvation is self- sedation or the resur- 
rection and the life. Salvation must be of the whole man; it 
must not only be a union with God and a moral righteousness; 
it must be a deliverance from natural evil, and an achieving of 
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natural good. It must be a salvation from sickness to health, 
from death to the life everlasting. It must be a deliverance from 
physical illness and imperfection to physical well-being and 
happiness. Certainly the fulness of salvation cannot exist so 
long as there is anything in human life that needs deliverance, 
for salvation is a deliverance from evil and a securing of good. 
That is the reason that the Nicene Creed, whch begins by tell- 
ing us about the incarnation which was “for us men and for our 
salvation”, ends with an affirmation of the belief in “the Resur- 
rection of the dead: And the life of the world to come”. Sal- 
vation means the deliverance of the whole man from all evil, 
and the security for him of all good. And the last enemy to 
be conquered is death, and the highest victory is the victory over 
the grave. So salvation gives us the good of the happy life and 
the fulness of life. Thus, salvation is union with God and moral 
righteousness; it is also the good of the complete human life. 
So our salvation gives us the complete good of man, a complete 
good that comes to us through Jesus Christ. 


CHARTER ay 


Jesus Curist as Our SALVATION 


Ww ESUS CHRIST is not only connected with our salvation, 
# he is our salvation. Jesus Christ is not only a representa- 
tive of men and the figure of human life, he is also our 
salvation and the way of our redemption. That means that in 
himself our Lord constitutes our very salvation. 


Thus, if our previous exposition has been correct, Jesus Christ 
is, first of all, our reconciliation. He is the actual personal unity 
of God and man; and this unity is itself our personal good 
shared by us with him, and the only possible cure for our per- 
sonal evil. Jesus Christ is likewise holiness, and holiness is 
also that personal nature of God shared by man with God. 

Jesus Christ is, in the second place, our redemption, for he 
is the actual freedom of humanity from the bondage of sin and 
death. He is the obedience of man to the true law of life, and 
this true law is man’s moral good, and his only salvation from 
moral evil. Jesus Christ is, therefore, righteousness, and right- 
eousness is that obedience to moral law which is moral freedom. 

Jesus Christ is, in the third place, our resurrection. In him 
humanity arises from destruction and death, and enters into the 
life which is man’s natural good, and his salvation from natural 
evil. Jesus Christ is our life, the completion of our selves, and 
the perfection of our whole nature. 

When we say that Jesus Christ is our salvation we then mean 
that all that salvation means is to be found in him, and what is 
realized in him may be realized in us. He is perfect human 
holiness, righteousness, and life; and because he is the source of 
holiness, righteousness, and life for us, he is our salvation. 


Because Jesus Christ actually is what our salvation must be, 
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he is our salvation. First of all, he is himself holiness, right- 
eousness, and life; and second, he is for us the source of holi- 
ness, righteousness, and life. Jesus Christ is both holiness and 
our holiness; he is both righteousness and our righteousness; he 
is both life and our life. As holiness, righteousness, and life 
are our only salvation, only in them are we capable of salvation. 
To be our salvation, therefore, Christ must have all that salva- 
tion means debialized within himself. And it is for this 1 reason 
that we can be what he is. 

According to the New Testament, Jesus Christ is not merely 
the cause, but he is the actual reality of our salvation. We are 
holy not simply because he is holy, or live because he lives, but 
he himself constitutes our actual holiness and our actual life. 
Let us express this in another way, and say that he is not merely 
an example of holiness, righteousness, and life, but he is holi- 
ness, righteousness, and life themselves. When St. Paul says, 
“Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,’ this 
is not a mere figure, but literal reality. The Apostle is not 
speaking of an example, or even the saving influence, of an ab- 
sent Christ. Rather, he is speaking of Jesus Christ as per- 
sonally present in his life. Thus, Christianity is for every man 
a resurrection and a life, because we rise from death to life as 
Christ did, and we rise because of Christ’s presence within us, 
and Christ’s presence within us is thus our resurrection and our 
life. 

The influence of a man may live for a long time in his dis- 
ciples. The teacher “being dead yet speaketh”, and continues 
to, in his disciples. In such a case it is only as the disciples re- 
member their teacher’s words and deeds that his influence is 
operative. However, this is not the kind of influence which is ex- 
ercised upon us when Christ lives in us. He lives in us, not as 
Socrates lived in Plato, but he now lives as the source of our 
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salvation personally present in our lives. “I am the resurrec- 
tion, and the life’” does not mean that Christ merely rose from 
the dead and is still alive, but it means that by being present in 
our lives Christ is our new and recreated life. Before his death 
our Lord promised to return to his disciples and to remain with 
them until the end of the world. “Io, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” Since that time the true dis- 
ciples of our Lord have believed that he has been personally 
present with them in spirit, just as he was physically present 
in Galilee when he spoke those words. This presence with his 
disciples is possible because in our Lord all the Old Testament 
anticipation is fulfilled. He is the Lord of our salvation, and 
cannot be understood except on the assumption of his deity. 

St. Paul tells us, “As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” It is evident that by Adam St. Paul means 
humanity in its natural condition. Our natural condition is a per- 
version of nature which we call the fall. According to the New 
Testament, the race in Adam, that means the race as per- 
verted, is subject to sin and death. When we speak of human 
nature as a thing that is perverted, we are dealing with the fall, 
and the fall means our subjection to sin and death. This is a 
fact of human nature that we cannot reasonably deny. 

Any human being who knows anything about himself knows 
that he cannot become his true self without aid, for “we had the 
sentence of death in ourselves.”” Our natural condition has both 
sin and death as inevitable parts of it. We have deviated from 
our proper end, and this condition is manifestly a fall and a 
deep fall. To be saved we must be raised up and lifted up to 
perfection. This is possible only through our salvation. 

In every human being there are two parts; for every man is 
what he is partly because of his nature and partly because of his 
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own action. If there were no human nature there would be no 
humanity. If there were no specifically personal acts there 
would be no real personality. Our humanity is something that 
we share with all men; it is a matter of our common human 
nature. A man’s personality, however, belongs to himself alone. 
Thus, there is a difference between nature and personality, and 
yet it is impossible to separate those two in much of our life. 
That is because our nature functions in terms of personality and 
personality develops out of nature. However, the distinction 
is necessary if we are to separate what we must do from what 
we are free to do. 

The fall is a matter of our nature, and not primarily of our 
personality. St. Paul tells us “what the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh”, God could do through his 
Son. The law has no power because our human nature was 
defective. It is not because every human person fails to will 
to do right that sin is in the world; our difficulty is that the 
flesh of our common human nature is weak and defective. “For 
I know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good 
thing: for to will is present with me; but ow to perform that 
which is good I find not. For the good that I would I do not: 
but the evil which I would not, that I do. Now if I do that I 
would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.” Original sin is, therefore, an inherited weakness or dis- 
position to evil. It is not properly our own action but our in- 
herited nature that makes it practically impossible for us to over- 
come evil and to do good. This inherited weakness is not 
really sin, but is does become sin when we yield our personal 
obedience to it and thus transgress the true law of our being. 
Original sin, so-called, is a transmitted weakness which makes 
us irresistably prone to evil. 

Now, the incarnation of our Lord saves man from his original 
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sin because the incarnation is not an isolated fact limited to our 
Lord himself as man, but the incarnation is a fact that includes 
the whole race of men. The Logos made flesh 1s God’s incar- 
nation into generic humanity; and it is in this way that our 
Lord glorifies humanity by the glorification of his own body. 
He also glorifies humanity in the great body of the saints, for 
the saints are only saints because Christ dwells in them and 
they in him. In Jesus Christ we all share in the incarnation. 
That means that the same saving power which wrought mightily 
in Christ will work mightily in us in so far as we share in 
Christ’s life. In him we shall rise from the dead, become vic- 
torious over our spiritual enemies, and sit with him on the 
right hand of God in an eternal participation in his holiness and 
glory. 

There is a similarity between our relation to Adam as generic 
humanity and our relation to Christ as the head of the Church; 
but there is also a most important difference between our re- 
lation to Adam and our relation to Jesus Christ. We share in 
Adam as a mere fact of inheritance; we share in Jesus Christ as 
a purely personal act. Apart from Christ, our flesh or fallen 
nature controls our personal wills, “for the good that I would 
I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” This is 
a condition of bondage or slavery. When we live in Christ the 
spirit subdues the flesh, and thus we attain freedom of life, holi- 
ness, and righteousness. This is what St. Paul means when he 


tells us we “put off the old man” and “put on the new man”.” 


All this is possible when we are united with Christ. This 
personal union of us with Christ and of Christ with us is as 
real a unity as our union with all other men through our com- 
mon human nature. However, our union with Christ is a union 
which means a transformed nature for us, and thus it gives us a 
new nature different from. our inherited nature. St. John speaks 
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of this as a personal union with God, “Abide in me, and I in 
you.” And St. Peter speaks of it as a participation of the di- 
vine nature, “that ... ye might be partakers of the divine na- 
ture”. If we interpret “nature” to mean something that is 
personal rather than something inherited or belonging to us by 
birthright, we see what St. Peter means. 

In the truest sense we cannot share God’s being with him, 
but we can share his will and purpose, and that is what St. Peter 
means by “the divine nature”. In Jesus Christ God assumed 
our inherited human nature so that we might be able to share 
his personal life with him. That means that through Jesus 
Christ we may share God’s holiness, righteousness, and life. 
Thus, all of us who share Christ’s life share one personal char- 
acter with him. In himself, our Lord is holiness, righteous- 
ness, and life; and our faith discovers it to be an objective fact. 
Through Christ, holiness, righteousness, and life become part 
of our personal life, and this is done through faith. 

When we share Christ’s life with him we become members 
of a community which also shares his life. When we are made 
partakers of the divine nature we not only share in the divine 
nature, but a new human nature becomes ours through this par- 
ticipation, for through spiritual union with God our human na- 
ture is recreated. This recreated human nature is so completely 
new that in the long run our natural bodies change into a 
spiritual body, and physical mortality is swallowed up in eternal 
physical life. As in Adam the natural perverts the spiritual and 
personal, so in Christ the spiritual and personal restore the nat- 
ural. ‘And if Christ Ze in you, the body is dead because of sin; 
but the Spirit zs life because of righteousness. But if the Spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your morta] 
bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.”” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Jesus Curist as Our RECONCILIATION 


ESUS CHRIST is our salvation; Jesus Christ is our re- 
conciliation; Jesus Christ is our righteousness; Jesus Christ 
is our resurrection and life. Through him man is united 

with God; through him man is redeemed through obedience to 
the moral law; through him man enters through resurrection 
into the life everlasting. , 

First of all, Jesus Christ is our reconciliation, because through 
him union with God is made possible. By hereditary tendency 
we are estranged from God and at enmity with him. This 
means we are separated from him, and so real is this separation 
that St. Paul speaks of a “middle wall of partition between us” 


and God.’ 

This estrangement cannot be removed without a change in us. 
God cannot be reconciled unless the ground of enmity is re- 
moved, and the ground of enmity lies in us and not in him. 
That is the reason that the partition between us and him remains 
until we become so changed that we can be united with him. 
Among the creatures of this earth only man can revolt against 
God and stand in opposition to the divine will. This revolt is 
man’s revolt, and the only means of reconciliation is a change 
wrought in man himself. Apart from a change in man, God’s 
acts only harden our hearts and bring about our destruction. We 
can see this if we note God’s way of working in the world. 
When St. Paul says that “the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness”, he is not 
giving us transcendent facts known only to revelation, but he is 
describing reality as found in the very nature of things. 
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We cannot separate God from the operation of the universe; 
the universe and its operations are part of God’s activity. There 
is only one exception to this and that exception is human per- 
sonality. The person has been endowed by God with the fateful 
power of separating himself from God in thought, will, and 
deed. The only thing in the universe which can be outside of 
God is personal consciousness and will; and that is because the 
only thing outside of God is sin, and sin is the person’s separa- 
tion of himself from God, and an enmity to God. 

Yet even sin as an enmity to God is only external to God in 
one sense. The sin is outside of God, yet the act is assimilated 
by God “who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” That is the reason that God makes “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God . .. for whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate.”” Thus all acts, even sinful 
acts, are used by God for some good purpose. ‘The acts of 
Pharaoh and Judas were acts of sin, and these sins were not the 
sins of God. Yet the acts were in a sense God’s acts, and be- 
cause they were God’s acts they were used for a good purpose. 
In this way, the wicked become God’s instruments, and “the 
wrath of man shall praise” him.’ 

All the consequences of sin are part of the workings of the 
universe, and since the workings of the universe are the opera- 
tions of God, the consequences of sin are part of God’s own 
activity. This is particularly true of the reflex action of sin 
_ upon the sinner himself. Thus, in very fact, God did harden 
Pharaoh’s heart. Pharaoh’s sin, it is true, was his own, but the 
hardening of his nature was the result of the operation of nat- 
ural law, and this operation of natural law was not Pharaoh’s 
act but God’s. The natural results of sin, wrought in the life 
of the sinner, are God’s judgment and God’s punishment of 
the sin. 
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In the first chapter of Romans, St. Paul tells us how God’s 
wrath is revealed against the unrighteousness of men. When 
we examine this account, we see that God’s wrath is a fact of 
natural law. The steps are inevitable: unbelief leads to dis- 
obedience, and disobedience leads to death. It is the story of 
the violation of man’s own nature, and the death of his per- 
sonality as a consequence of that violation. It is the story of 
the judicial and punitive consequence of sin. ‘Because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified him not as God; ... but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools. 

Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness through 
the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies be- 
tween themselves: who changed the truth of God into a lie... . 
And even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” In very truth, 
they received “in themselves that recompense of their error 
which was meet.” 

The words, “the soul that sinneth, it shall die”, are not 
merely words of revelation, or the arbitrary assertion of that 
which has no counterpart in the operation of the universe. The 
moral law that death is the consequence of sin is as true of the 
facts of the universe as the law of gravitation itself. 

Death is the result of the divine displeasure and is a punish- 
ment for sin. The relation between sin and death is so intimate 
that the divine wrath cannot be satisfied unless sin is removed. 
In human affairs, where the arbitrary character of the human 
will appears, punishment frequently has no connection with the 
offence for which it is meted out. But with God it is otherwise 
than with men, for although the divine wrath and the divine 
penalty for sin are distinct in thought, they are inseparable in 
Lact, 
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Without the remission of sins, God cannot turn away his wrath 
from sin, or remove the penalty from sin. The remission of sin 
does not mean that while sin still remains God turns away from 
his wrath or remits the penalty for sin. Thus, the great truth 
of my salvation through Jesus Christ lies in the fact that he 
takes away my sin. Jesus Christ has taken away my sin; and, 
therefore, there is no obstacle between me and God, and no 
obstacle between me and eternal life. That is the reason that 
Jesus Christ is my reconciliation, for through him I am at one 


with God. 


Jesus Christ is my reconciliation because sin is abolished in 
him and the wall of separation between God and me is removed. 
Sin is abolished in two ways: first, the sin is abolished in Christ 
himself, and second, the sin is abolished in me. The sin is 
abolished first of all in Christ himself, and that by the simple 
fact that his human nature contained no sin. Our Lord shared 
in our humanity, and yet in him our nature contained no sin. So, 
by his victory over sin he destroyed the sin in that humanity 
which he made his own; he destroyed the enmity against God 
which is in our nature. “For he is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us; having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the 
law of commandments contained in the ordinances; for to make 
in himself of twain one new man, so making peace; and that he 
might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having 
slain the enmity thereby.” As he has slain the enmity in our 
own nature, in him we see God and man reconciled and at one. 


Jesus Christ has, therefore, worked out our salvation in his 
own life. His own actions have defined salvation and his own 
person has exhibited salvation. His is not a negative sinless- 
ness, however; but it is a positive holiness. Through a posi- 
tively holy life he has destroyed sin. There is no true sinless- 
ness except in positive holiness. “Walk in the Spirit, and ye 
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shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh.”” For our Lord himself, 
death in the flesh was really life in the spirit. The completeness 
of his life and spirit in God excluded every possibility of imper- 
fect life in the flesh. Jesus Christ is, therefore, our reconcilia- 
tion because his sinlessness is really holiness, and this holiness 
means that in him God and man are one, and thus through him 
the partition between God and man is broken down. 

We have just seen that sin has no place in Jesus Christ; now 
we shall see that through Jesus Christ sin may be abolished in 
us. He is not only our example of holiness, but he is the actual 
reality of our holiness. “And ye know that he was manifested 
to take away our sins; and in him is no sin. Whosoever abideth 
in him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth has not seen him, neither 
known him.” Thus, the abolition of sin involves two things: 
first, the fact that there is no sin in our Lord, and second, the 
fact that there is no sin in us in so far as we abide in him. Jesus 
Christ is a real salvation from sin for all those who dwell in 
him. “Who,” says St. Peter, “His own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should 
live unto righteousness.”” Our Lord crucified sin in his own 
body so that sin might die in us, and so that we might live in 
holiness and righteousness. 

As we saw above, through the abolition of enmity between 
God and man, Jesus Christ has broken down the middle wall of 
partition between God and us. That is the reason that Jesus 
Christ 1s the door or entrance to God, and the way by which we 
can come to the Father. He has rent the veil that separates us 
from God, and he has done that by abolishing sin, and by the 
abolishing of sin he has brought humanity into a real oneness 
with God. 

“God,” says the Apostle, “was in Christ, reconciling the 
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Jesus Christ, and that by Christ’s death on the cross God recon- 
ciled the world to himself. The meaning of Christ’s death on 
the cross lies in the fact that in Christ every man died to sin 
and was potentially reconciled through Christ to God. That 
reconciliation which was wrought out in Christ had as its pur- 
pose the reconciliation of every man to God. That is the reason 
that the Apostle not only says that “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself”, but he goes on to say that God 
“hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation”. He ex- 
plains this by telling us that “we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God”.“ Our reconciliation to God 
means in part that we should accept by faith the fact that in 
Christ’s own life there is an actual reconciliation of God and 
man, but it also means that we ourselves through faith can 
share in this reconciliation. If we share in this reconciliation, 
our lives are changed, and we become new creatures, for ase 
things pass away and new things are wrought in us. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Jesus Curist as Our REDEMPTION 


ESUS CHRIST is our salvation, and that means he is our 
reconciliation, our redemption, and our resurrection. In the 
last chapter we dealt with him as our reconciliation, the 

means by which we are united with God; in this chapter we 
will deal with him as our redemption, the means of changing 
our lives from those of disobedience to the law to those of 
obedience to the law, the means of changing us from sin to 
righteousness. The result of reconciliation is holiness, because 
sin is the cause of separation from God, and holiness means 
union with him; and the result of redemption is righteousness, 
because disobedience is the cause of our slavery to sin, and re- 
demption means deliverance from slavery and the inauguration 
of freedom. 

Redemption frees us from the slavery of sin, and produces 
in us that righteousness which is obedience to the moral law of 
God. As reconciliation brings us into a personal unity with God, 
so redemption brings us into a relation of obedience to God’s 
law. Through reconciliation we become partakers of the divine 
nature; through redemption we become obedient to the divine 
will. The fruits of reconciliation and redemption are not actually 
distinct in life. That is because we are never partakers of the 
divine life apart from obedience. However, reconciliation and 
redemption are distinct from the standpoint of analysis; and if 
we understand the distinction we are aided in understanding the 
many facets of salvation which enter into the richness of the 
restoration of life through Jesus Christ . Thus, up to this mo- 
ment we have studied salvation as the means of making us par- 
takers of Christ, and now we will study salvation as a deliver- 
ance from slavery and a restoration of liberty. 
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Liberty does not mean freedom from law; but it does mean 
freedom to obey the law. When we are under the bondage of 
sin we cannot obey the law of our nature. To understand this 
we must understand the character of the law of human nature. 
Everything that exists has a law of its own nature. This law 
is three things at once. It is at one and the same time: (1) 
God’s law for the being, (2) nature’s law for the being, and (3) 
the being’s own law for itself. It is to be remembered that 
being means anything that exists, whether it is a stone or a man. 

These three aspects of law are really at bottom one. The three 
kinds of law are three aspects of the same law. To obey or 
transgress one is to obey or transgress all, for they are all one. 
God demands nothing more or less than what nature demands, 
and what nature demands is that a being fulfill its own nature. 
That means that the being obeys its own law because the law 
of its own being is the expression of its own perfect mode of 
action. I can only be myself in obedience to the law of my own 
nature. If I obey the law of another nature beside my own, I 
contradict my own true nature; and to contradict my own na- 
ture is to contradict nature’s law and God’s law. That disobedi- 
ence means death to the individual, and unrighteousness and 
unholiness in the sight of God. True obedience to the law of 
one’s own being is therefore holiness, and righteousness, and 
life; and disobedience to the law of one’s own nature means un- 
holiness, unrighteousness, and death. 


Despite the fact that the norm of our own nature is obedience 
to that law which is holiness and righteousness, the universal 
condition of the human race is disobedience to the law of man’s 
nature. Despite the fact that the law which is disobeyed is the 
law of man’s own nature, the disobedience is a universal con- 
dition of human life. The very universality of disobedience 
indicates that disobedience is necessarily related to man as he 
actually is; and that means that disobedience is related to our 
fallen nature. | 
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St. Paul says, “It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me,” and that which causes the sin is my flesh or fallen na- 
ture. ‘Ihe inner man”, however, as St. Paul calls the “1” 
which does not wish to sin, approves the law of God. Yet the 
self that knows the law and desires to obey the law does not 
obey it; and that is because of my bondage to my fallen nature. 
The higher will is enslaved to the lower will of carnal inclina- 
tion, and the law of our nature is trampled under the foot of 
our lust. No man of his own power can emancipate himself 
from his bondage, and the man who thinks he can does not 
know the heights from which man has fallen, or the depths to 
which he has sunk. | 

There is, of course, a paradox in the human situation, for. it is 
paradoxical that we ought to obey a law which we cannot obey. 
Yet both the obligation and the inability to fulfill the obligation 
are facts of human experience, and cannot honestly be denied, 
even though we are not able to explain why they exist side by 
side in human life. We are not here concerned with the his- 
torical question of when and how men fell under the bondage 
of sin; but the fact of such bondage is clear. The fact is simply 
the universal condition of human nature, which makes it impossi- 
ble for man to fulfill the law of his own nature. Surely that 
is not the normal condition of human life even though it is the 
actual condition of human life. Since we are in bondage we are 
not free, and what we need is a freedom from bondage, which 
would mean a liberty to obey the law of our own nature, and a 
restoration of life to obedience and righteousness. 

It is a New Testament doctrine that “the law made nothing 
perfect”, for a command never makes a man perfect, and yet 
that is all a mere law can do: The mere recognition of a law 
is not enough to produce obedience to it, and that is because we 
are incapable of obedience. The reason for this incapacity or 
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weakness lies in the fact that we do not participate in the life of 
God. Man can only fulfill the law of his own nature by being 
a partaker of God. We are not servants but sons; and we are 
called upon to share his nature and obey his laws. The reason 
for that is that we cannot obey his laws unless we share his 
nature, and because we only share in God’s nature as we do the 
works of God. Since we are estranged from God, it is only as 
we are born again as his sons that we can share the Father’s life 
and do what God does. 

The proper law of man’s nature makes him a son and not a 
servant, and the obedience he ought to render is that of a son 
and not of a servant. However, that does not decide the ques- 
tion whether our obedience makes us the fulfillers of the law, 
or whether our participation in the life of God causes us to ful- 
fill the law. If we are made perfect by our obedience, it seems 
that we have earned our perfection; but if we only obey be- 
cause we participate in God then our obedience comes from 
God’s life in us, and is the result not of ourselves but of God’s 
grace in us. God’s work of grace in us does not destroy our 
personal freedom, because we are free only as we participate in 
God’s life, and apart from him we cannot be our own true 
moral and spiritual selves. Yet, although we cannot of our- 
selves obey him, yet we must cooperate with him, and only when 
we assent can he help us and redeem us. Thus it is that with- 
out our cooperation even God cannot save us, because without 
our obedience our righteousness would not be ours, but only au- 
tomatically produced in us. 


It is now clear that mere law cannot save us, and quite apart 
from the fall, human perfection comes from God, through 
whom we fulfill the Jaw of our own nature. Even though 
there had been no fall, in ourselves we would not yet be per- 
fect, and would have had to find our completion in God; but 
because we are fallen creatures we are not only incomplete, as 
we would have been if there had been no fall, but we are also 
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estranged and alienated from God. Therefore, we need God 
not only as our completion, but also as our redemption. In this 
process of redemption the knowledge of the law does not pro- 
duce righteousness, but only convinces us of unrighteousness. 
The law cannot give us that participation in the divine nature 
which makes righteousness possible. The law demands right- 
eousness but does not supply the means of producing righteous- 
ness. As St. Paul says, “by the law is the knowledge of sin”, 
but this knowledge only leads us to the recognition of our own 
helplessness, and thus makes the situation not better but worse, 
for to make the sinner aware of his sin, and at the same time to 
make him realize he cannot redeem himself, only intensifies his 
sin, and makes the sin even more malignant. To preach the 
law to fallen man, and to preach nothing else but the law, is 
only to increase the sense of guilt. The ministry of the law 
alone is a ministry of “wrath and condemnation”. 

The ministry of the Gospel is the very opposite of the minis- 
try of the law. It does demand perfect obedience because noth- 
ing less would give us moral freedom; but it does not produce 
righteousness by demanding it. It does not first ask obedience 
as the condition of our participation in God, but it offers us God 
as the basis for our obedience. It tells us to participate in God 
and to let God work with us to achieve obedience. When we 
are partakers of God, and when we dwell in him as he dwells 
in us, our cooperation with him will produce that obedience that 
is righteousness. 

St. Paul tells us what man’s bondage is, and what his re- 
demption is. “There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.” In Christ Jesus 
that condemnation which is God’s wrath working in nature is 
abolished because the law of the spirit of life sets us free from 
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sin and death. The spirit of life is not our natural obedience to 
the higher law of righteousness, but it is the personal Divine 
Spirit which makes it possible fer us to overcome the sin that is 
in us. As St. Paul tells us, “If the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” 

This means that the Spirit of God in Christ makes Christ’s 
holiness and righteousness ours and thus redeems us from the 
law of sin and death. “For”, as the Apostle says, “what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh: that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit.” The law did require righteousness of us, but gave 
us no way of fulfilling it, for it did not even point out that ful- 
filment comes through participation in God. As, however, we 
are fallen creatures, and cannot, apart from reconciliation and 
redemption, participate in God, the demand of the law merely 
produces in us a sense of that complete futility which St. Paul 
calls condemnation. 

What the law, however, could not accomplish is wrought by 


Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ we have the unique way of human 


salvation. Jesus Christ crucified the flesh and broke the power 
of sin in the flesh. Through Christ God works through the 
selfsame Spirit in us, and enables us to subdue our evil desires 
and to fulfill that righteousness which the law requires of us, 
but which the law of itself cannot produce in us. 
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UR participation in God is holiness; our obedience to 

his law is righteousness; and our self-realization is a 

resurrection into the fulness of life. Thus salvation is 
not only participation in God and obedience to God, but also 
the completion of our lives. Jesus Christ came that men “might 
have life, and that they might have zt more abundantly.” He 
came to give us the fullest life of which we are capable. 

Aristotle says that the goal of human life is the actualization 
of man’s whole being. It is not mere potentiality that makes 
us what we shall be, but it is the realization and actualization 
of our potentialities that make us what we should be. It is not 
merely the capacity to be rational that makes us rational, but it 
is the realization of rationality that makes us rational. And so 
it is with all our other capacities, they must be realized to make 
us what we should be; and thus the task of man is the realiza- 
tion of his whole self. What we naturally are is only something 
potential, but what we should achieve is a perfection or actuali- 
zation of ourselves, and the perfection is the realization of life 
found in Jesus Christ. 

As human life is not simply vital activity, but a special kind of 
vital activity, the activity proper to man as man, so a man’s life 
is the realization of his own humanity. A man realizes himself 
through personal union with God, through obedience to the law 
of his own being, and through realization of himself. Life 
does not consist in mere being, but in being one’s self. The 
abundance of life lies in the fullest realization of one’s self, and 
it more and more transcends that which hinders and contra- 
dicts it. Therefore, the abundant life contradicts death. 
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We know what physical death is. We know that any defect 
in us 1s a step towards death, and that there is not one of us in 
whom physical death is not already at work. How long death 
can be resisted in even the most vigorous man is only a question 
of time. Not only shall we all die, but we are all dying. Our 
bodies are under the bondage of corruption, and physical death 
is, therefore, not only a future fact but a present reality for 
each one of us. 

Just as physical death is present in all of us, so also is moral 
death present in each one of our lives. As moral life is the 
actualization of our lives in conformity with the law of right- 
eousness, so any moral disorder in our nature is a touch of moral 
death. That is the reason the Bible makes obedience to God’s 
law synonymous with life. The just shall live because justice 
is life. The right functioning of the moral man is his moral 
life. For this reason the perversions of life are the beginnings 
and the facts of moral death. 

The life of righteousness is inseparable from the life of God 
in us. My righteousness is God’s righteousness working in me. 
The Gospel is not the law because the righteousness of the 
Gospel is not our own righteousness, but the righteousness of 
God working within our lives. This working of God in pro- 
ducing righteousness in us is not God immanent in us as he is in 
all things and in all men, but it is God’s activity in us as we 
consciously and lovingly work with him. When we live a 
life in cooperation with God, we live as he lives in us, for we 
live a spiritual life in cooperation with him. If God dwells in 
us and we in him, we spiritually live; but if he does not dwell 
in us, and we in him, we are spiritually dead. 

(“Jesus Christ . . . hath brought life and immortality to 
light2” That means that through him our natural life is per- 
fected, continued, and completed by the life after death. 
Through Christ we are to be raised up and exalted, not only 
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morally and spiritually, but physically as well. Through him 
not only moral death but physical death is abolished. Through 
Jesus Christ we shall be freed from sin and death. But the 
resurrection of the body is not the fundamental reality of the 
resurrection, for that fundamental reality is much more mora] 
and spiritual than physical. | The physical resurrection of our 
Lord is the result of his moral and spiritual resurrection.) | 

All evil is primarily moral and spiritual. It is moral evil be- 
cause it is a violation of the law of God, and it is spiritual evil 
because it is a separation of our lives from God. Moral and 
spiritual evil act upon human nature and produce physical evil, 
and that is the reason sin produces physical death. That does 
not mean that no aspects of what now constitutes death would 
exist if there were no sin, but it means that what we now call 
death would cease to exist if there were no sin. That is the 
reason that the sting of death is sin. I am not here attempting 
a general theodicy in which I explain the evil of nature. How- 
ever, I do say that the sting of natural death lies not in what 
we call natural evil, but in the sin within our life. Apart from 
sin, death is only a step in the progress of life, for apart from 
sin, death is a birth and a becoming. It is sin that makes death 
so full of pain and distress. If there were no sin, death would 
only be a blissful change, a birth into a fuller life. 


Because of sin the old does not willingly pass into the new, 
but the old strives against the new, and has to be destroyed by 
the new if the new is to come into being. That is the reason 
that physical death has become primarily a painful cessation of 
the old life, whereas it ought to be primarily the birth into a 
new life. It is only in Jesus Christ that the resurrection takes 
on its full meaning. Even in Jesus Christ there is death, but it 
is a death to the old man, a death to sin, and that is the condi- 
tion of the resurrection to the higher life. For there is no 
higher life apart from death. In the moral life this is a birth 
into a new life; in the physical life this is a birth into a new 
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body. The sting of death is thus removed when death 1 is but 
the condition of birth into a newer life. 

We now see that resurrection is really regeneration. Even 
if man had not fallen, be would still have to find the fulness 
of his life in union with God. If there had been no fall we 
would still need union with God, obedience, and the fulness of 
life. If there had been no fall, there would have been the 
pure regeneration of a new birth without any death at all. If 
there had been no fall there would be a birth into a new life, 
but no death and no resurrection. What we call death would 
have been lost in birth. Birth does not necessarily involve 
death, and if there had been no fall there would have been 
birth without that opposition to the new which means the death 
of the old. However, as we are fallen creatures, our birth into 
that higher order involves destruction, and so our new birth 
involves a death of the old as well as the putting on of the new 
man. Our regeneration is, therefcre, not only a birth into life 
everlasting, but also a resurrection from the dead. 

In the resurrection of Jesus the obvious thing is the physical 
resuscitation from death. Our primary thought focalizes on the 
bodily death and resurrection, and we speculate about the resur- 
rection body, as St. Paul does in First Corinthians. “It is sown 
a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.” The raising of 
the natural or physical body is not according to St. Paul the 
primary matter; the primary matter is the spiritual factors in the 
resurrection. Behind the visible physical fact of death is the 
greater spiritual fact. Jesus Christ conquered physical death 
because he conquered spiritual evil. His first conquest was over 
sin; and when he destroyed sin he destroyed physical death. 

When Jesus says, “I am the resurrection, and the life’, he 
means he is the resurrection, the birth of a new life. He is the 
resurrection of physical life. Those who live in him will be 
raised from physical death. However, the physical resurrection 
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is the outward and visible sign of an inward and invisible change, 
wrought by him in us when our bodies which are sown in cor- 
ruption are raised in incorruption/ “Jesus Christ glorifies us physi- 
cally, only as he has first redeemed us morally and sanctified 
us spiritually.) 

“And if Christ Ze in you, the body is dead because of sin; 
but the Spirit zs life because of righteousness.”” In this present 
stage of our existence, the body is subject to corruption and 
death. That was true of Jesus Christ himself before his resur- 
rection. But there was a change wrought in him before his death 
which made the resurrection and the new life possible. {’The 
spirit in him was life because of righteousness, although the 
body was still dead because of sin.) Throughout our Lord’s 
human life we have a perfect sacrifice of the flesh to the spirit. 
The cross was a final instrument of that sacrifice. The sacrifice 
of the flesh to the spirit is our sanctification and redemption, 
and it is a spiritual victory that precedes the physical resurrection 
and makes it possible. 

St. Peter tells us that Christ was “put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit.” By this he means that Jesus 
Christ was that death of the flesh and that resurrection of the 
body through the Spirit which bring us to God. The cross was 
not merely the physical instrument by which our Lord was 
brought to his death, but also the means of expressing his per- 
fect obedience to God. By his death on the cross for our redemp- 
tion, Jesus Christ was “a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” So 
when our Lord enjoins us to take up the cross, he means that 
we should be crucified to sin, and should seek that life which 
comes from the death of the flesh. Thus, Jesus Christ con- 
quers sin in our spirits through his Spirit before he conquers 
death in our bodies. After the conquest of sin through Christ, 
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we walk not according to the flesh but according to the spirit. 
Then follows the redemption of our bodies, made possible by 
the redemption of our spirits. For us, as for our Lord, the 
resurrection is primarily moral and spiritual, and only sec- 
ondarily physical. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE PurposE OF THE INCARNATION 


assumption made not only by the Church but by the 

whole New Testament. Therefore, our task is not to 
defend the incarnation but to define it. The correct way to de- 
fine a thing is to indicate its purpose, and this we will do in re- 
gard to the incarnation. From the standpoint of human life the 
incarnation is a process in which God realizes himself in man, 
and man realizes himself in God. From the standpoint of the 
universe, the incarnation is a process in which God fulfills him- 
self in the cosmos, and in which he completes the cosmos in 
himself. The scriptural conception is clearly the one that man 
is the crowning product of the cosmos, and that in the destiny 
of man lies the purpose of the universe. In the Bible Adam is 
the natural heir of all things and Christ is the spiritual heir of 
all creation. 


TL sss Christianity is a religion of the incarnation is an 


Man as an actual physical being is the goal of the creative 
processes of the universe; and man as he should be is the goal 
of the whole spiritual creation. Therefore, as Christ is man as 
he should be, Christ is the goal of the whole spiritual creation. 
So, the full meaning of the incarnation is to be found in that 
perfect man who is the purpose of the whole universe. The 
incarnation means, as we said before, that all things find their 
completion in God, and that the fulfilment of God is to be 
found in the whole universe. That means not only that God 
is the reason and energy of the whole universe, but also that 
he is the completion of the whole universe in love. God is 
love, and he is revealed as love in everything he does. The 
universe is not merely the result of his power, and not merely 
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the expression of his wisdom, but it is also the manifestation of 
his perfect love. 

The characteristic of love is that it gives itself, and perfect 
love never gives less than its whole self. As God is love, he 
gives himself completely to his creation, and in so doing he 
completely fulfills the destiny of his own being. By his own 
nature, God is predestined to form a perfect union with man as 
the head of creation; and man is by his nature predestined to 
be perfectly united with God. The nature and the result of 
this union of man and God are determined by the nature of God 
and man. Thus, God can become all that man is, but man 
cannot become all that God is. However, man can realize God 
to some extent in his life, and can unite with God. Because 
God can to some extent realize himself in man through this 
union, the union is the source of human holiness, righteousness, 
and eternal life. 

Through the incarnation man finds his destiny in God, a 
destiny which is both a perfection and a redemption. It is the 
perfection of man because it is the attainment of man’s purpose, 
a purpose so complete that when we think of it we consider it 
without reference to sin. However, there is sin in life, and 
therefore the obstacles to human perfection must be removed. 
That is the reason that the incarnation is also a freeing of us 
from the bondage of sin, disobedience, and death. However, 
the incarnation is not exclusively redemptive. Even if there 
had been no fall, the incarnation would have been necessary for 
man, because we would have needed God for the completion 
of our being. Man is predestined to find the purpose of his life 
only through personal union with God, and such a purpose is 
only found in the incarnation. This purpose would be true of 
man even though he were completly free from the taint of sin, 
for the completion of human life lies in the unity of man with 
God. 

Union. with God is the end or purpose of human life, but 
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why is the incarnation necessary to make this union possible? 
The reason for this is that the creation of rational beings is dif- 
ferent from the creation of merely natural objects or things. In 
his creation of human personality, God realizes himself in us 
through our personal self direction. Personality is self caused, 
self activity, and yet the divine Logos is the cause even of hu- 
man personality, for “without him was not any thing made 
that was made”. The Logos of God, therefore, fulfills him- 
self differently in things than in human personality. In things 
there is no self-determination; and they do not cooperate with 
the Logos in the making of themselves. Persons, however, make 
themselves, and they are not created simply as determined 
natures. God simply moves a thing, for the thing has its caus- 
ality mechanically given to it by God. Persons, however, create 
themselves, and so God cannot produce holiness or righteous- 
ness in man without the cooperation of man. If holiness were 
mechanically caused in man, it would not be a personal attribute, 
and would lack the quality of personality. 

Our holiness is God in us, and yet the holiness is part of our- 
selves, for holiness 1s God working through us. Yet our holli- 
ness is not God himself, but God working in us. The difference, 
therefore, between gravitation and sanctification is that gravita- 
tion is simply God’s direct act, whereas sanctification is the 
cooperative work of God who sanctifies and man who is sancti- 
fied. It is true that God is the author of holiness, righteousness, 
and spiritual life, but he is their author because of our coopera~- 
tion with him. God only enters into our lives through our rea- 
son, our affection, and our desire; and that means that he lives 
in us as we receive him through our faith and our obedience. 

“Tn him we live, and move, and have our being”, and in 
that sense God is in us; but we may refuse to cooperate with 
him. When we refuse to cooperate with him, in a sense he re- 
mains outside of our personal life. God can, therefore, only 
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make himself our holiness, our righteousness, and our life as 
we consciously and willingly receive him. Unless we are aware 
of him and receive him, he cannot become the source of our 
holiness and our righteousness. If we believe in Jesus Christ as 
the source of righteousness and accept him as the source of our 
righteousness, then we receive Christ and he causes us to be 
righteous. It is because we can receive Christ through faith 
that he becomes the source of our righteousness and holiness. 

Jesus Christ is the eternal Logos. He is the eternal Logos be- 
cause he is the source of all things, both natural and personal. 
As the incarnate Logos, Christ is the perfect expression of hu- 
man destiny revealed to man, for in him we see what man should 
be, and what through faith he can be. It is through faith in 
our destiny that we fulfill the conditions that produce our des- 
tiny. When we believe in Jesus Christ we believe that he is 
the destiny of man as predestined by God, and we believe that 
Christ has the power to make us what he 1s. Faith in Christ 
means that we can realize in ourselves 'God’s promise of human 
destiny as embodied in Jesus Christ. To make this possible, Jesus 
Christ is not only our perfection, he is our redemption as well. 
He is, therefore, our sanctification, our redemption, our resur- 
rection. It seems necessary, therefore, that God should incarnate 
himself in human life, by actually realizing himself in human 
life, so that we can accept him consciously and Witneny as the 
source of our perfection and our redemption. 

The order of thought that we have used in this chapter is 
the same as that used by St. Paul in the eighth chapter of the 
Book of Romans. “And we know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to Ais purpose. For whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the firstborn among many brethren. Moreover 
whom he did predestinate, them he also called: and whom he 
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called, them he also justified: and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified.” 

In this passage, St. Paul most fully unfolds for us God’s 
purpose for man. “For whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate to de conformed to the image of his Son.” God’s pur- 
pose for man from the very beginning was revealed to us in the 
person of Jesus Christ as the Son of God. Jesus Christ reveals 
our real destiny to us, and he also reveals that we are to realize 
this destiny by conforming our lives to his. 

St. Paul next says that the incarnation took place “that he 
(Christ) might be the firstborn among many brethren.” The 
purpose of the incarnation is to bring man to his own true 
destiny, a destiny which can only be reached by conformity to 
the image of Christ. Man can only become himself by becom- 
ing what he should become, and what he should become is to be 
found only in Jesus Christ. 

“Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also called.” 
Jesus Christ is presented to us as one who invites us to realize 
our own destiny and purpose. He is not only a revelation of 
what we are predestined to be, but he is an invitation to us to 
become what we should be. That is because Jesus Christ is 
holy, is righteous, and is life. He is what man should be, and 
he stands before us as God’s summons to holiness, righteous- 
ness, and life; and he promises us holiness, righteousness, and 
life, if we cooperate through faith with Christ himself. So, 
“whom he called, them he also justified: and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.” 

*Rom. 8. 28-30. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE Human PERSONALITY OF JEsUS CHRIST 


ESUS CHRIST was one Person in two natures. He was 
not that before the incarnation. Before the incarnation 
Jesus Christ was not one Person in two natures, but he was 

one Person in one nature. Before the incarnation he acted “in 
the form of God” because he was the Logos of God. He was 
one in knowledge, majesty, and power with the Father because 
he was a divine Person of the Godhead. But as incarnate Lord, 
he “took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men.” In his human nature our Lord acted as a 
man, and became obedient to the laws of human life. He was 
not omniscient, because his knowledge was limited. He was not 
omnipotent, because his power was finite. He was a man in 
thought and will because he was a man in everything that con- 
stitutes human personality. 

Our Lord now “sitteth on the right hand of the Father” in 
glory and power. Enthroned in heaven, his incarnation is com- 
plete, because the divine is fully communicated to his human 
nature, and the human is fully glorified by his divine nature. 
In the glorified Christ there are still two natures, but the union 
between them is completed, and so the personality of the glori- 
fied Christ is divine-human. 

This complete unity of our Lord in his glorified ascended 
state was not true of him during the process by which his na- 
tures became so united. He was really God incarnate when he 
was a child, but he was not God fully incarnate. If we say that 
the infant Jesus was as perfectly God as the ascended Lord of 
glory, we are asserting that his human nature was as complete 
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then as it is now. The incarnation was not as complete in the 
infant as it was in the man, and it was not as complete in the 
unresurrected Lord as in the ascended Lord. The meaning of 
the incarnation is to be found in its completed purpose, and its 
completed purpose is the eternal purpose of creation. That pur- 
pose was that the divine Logos should become incarnate in man. 
The Logos is the creative purpose whose design in the beginning 
was to realize himself as the fulfilled purpose in the end. Not 
only were “all things made by him”, but all things move toward 
him. The Logos is not only the efficient cause of the universe, 
but he is the final cause as well. In fact, he created the uni- 
verse to complete the world in himself. He created it in order 
to realize himself in the world. 


Jesus Christ is the image of that which we are destined to 
become. We are predestined to conform to the image of the 
Son, and we can become the image of what we shall be through 
him. If we are to become like him it is because humanity can 
manifest deity. The truth of Christ’s divinity is to be found in 
the perfection of his humanity, because in Jesus Christ we find 
the realization of all that belongs to mankind. In him the 
whole purpose of God for man is expressed. In fact, the in- 
carnaticn is the Logos realizing himself as the fulness of man 
as predestined by God. The deity of Christ does not lie outside 
of our Lord’s humanity, but in the divine perfection of that 
humanity. That does not mean that there was no divine person- 
ality who existed prior to the incarnation. There was, in fact, 
such a person, and he was the divine Logos existing in the 
“form of God”. But in the incarnation the deity of our Lord 
is only revealed to us in the divine perfection of his humanity. 

The Gospels reveal no knowledge and reveal no power pos- 
sessed by our Lord except that possessed by him as man. Jesus 
knew the mind of God, and did the works of God because his 
humanity was at one with the Father. The recognition of this 


is the consequence of seriously accepting the fact that the Logos 
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became man. If the incarnate Lord had possessed omniscience 
and omnipotence he would not have been a man. The incarna- 
tion is not a stage act in which the Logos played the role of a 
man. The incarnation is not a stage act at all, because the 
Logos actually became man, and was the embodiment of God 
in human form. The incarnate Lord was God, but not God in 
the form of God. “No man hath seen God at any time”,’ be- 
cause we do not see God as God even in Jesus Christ. ‘There 
is no deity visible in our Lord except the deity revealed in his 
perfected humanity. The Logos became incarnate in man glori- 
fied. If the Logos had revealed himself sometimes as man and 
other times as God, there would have been a theophany but 
not an incarnation. 

In one sense, everything in the man Christ Jesus is truly hu- 
man. His knowledge was human knowledge, his power was 
human power. His whole personal life as a man was human 
life. He was God, but he was God who had become man. As 
man, he was subject to the laws of mankind rather than those 
of the Godhead. “And being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.’” 

In Jesus Christ we see humanity lifted far above the stage of 
life as it isin us. In him humanity enters more and more into 
the possession of divine knowledge and the exercise of divine 
powers; and this does not contradict the character of our Lord’s 
humanity, but it does fulfill the character of life as it was pre- 
destined to be from the beginning. 

Our Lord gradually realized within his life that perfection 
of humanity which is the result of the incarnation of God in 
man. However, in this process no law of human growth was 
violated, for if it had been he would have ceased to have been 
man. If at any point in his life his knowledge had not been 
human, but simply divine, then at that point his humanity 
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would have changed into deity, and he would have no longer 
been man. However, man is capable of receiving from God di- 
vine knowledge and power, and there seems to be no limit to 
man’s potentiality for the reception of knowledge and power 
from God. Such communicated knowledge and power are not 
autonomous, but there is no limit to the human power of re- 
ception of them from God. Jesus Christ as man received di- 
vine knowledge and power, but he received them from the Holy 
Ghost and did not possess them as an aspect of the underived 
characteristics of the Logos. 

Jesus Christ is, therefore, the perfection of humanity. First, 
he is at one with God and so he is human holiness. Second, 
he is the fulfilment of the law of human life, and so he is 
human righteousness. Third, he is the perfection of human 
life, and so he is the resurrection and the life. There is abso- 
lutely no difference between Jesus Christ as man and us as men, 
as far as humanity goes. Of course it is true that he is the 
divine Logos realized in humanity, and that we realize our hu- 
manity through him. He is humanity exalted through the Logos. 
Our glorification and perfection come from him, and, there- 
fore, between him and us there is all the difference between 
God and man. But his humanity and our humanity are the 
same, and there is no difference between his human _ holiness, 
human righteousness, and human life, and ours. The differ- 
ence lies in the fact that the divine Logos is realized in our 
Lord’s humanity, while in us the Logos is realized only through 
Christ. 

The Church insists that Jesus Christ was “one Person in two 
natures”. Jesus Christ was not the Logos merely resident in 
a man. If that had been so, there would have been the union 
of two persons, one human and the other divine. What hap- 
pened was that the Logos became man, and that means he be- 
came a human person, for if he became man, he became a 
human person. ‘The incarnation cannot possibly mean that he 
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only assumed so much of humanity as was impersonal. He 
did have a human will, and that means that he had a human 
personality. That he had a human will was asserted most ex- 
plicitly by the Council ef Chalcedon. 

By personality we mean human knowledge and will. In that 
sense Jesus Christ was a human person. However, if we mean 
by personality the being or subject who in Jesus Christ acted 
according to the human modes of being and acting, then Jesus 
Christ as individual being was God and not man. His holiness, 
his righteousness, and his life were human, but the one incar- 
nate was God himself. 

There is much about our human life that is wholly imper- 
sonal,--for example, the involuntary and automatic functions 
of our life. On the other hand, our volitional and intellectual 
processes are personal. They are really ourselves. Jesus Christ 
did possess impersonal humanity, for he was flesh of our flesh 
and bone of our bone. But his spiritual manhood was real as 
well, and that means he had a human will and a human intel- 
lect. He had the characteristics of human personality because 
he had both a human will and a human intellect. Jesus Christ 
was God, and he was God become man. That means that he had 
the characteristics of human personality. Our Lord not only 
ate and drank and walked and talked as man, but he thought, 
felt, and willed as man. He believed and prayed as man. He 
received grace as man, and grew in knowledge of his Father 
as man. The eternal Logos was not only incarnate in imper- 
sonal human nature, but in personal human nature as well. In 
fact, the complete truth about Jesus Christ is that Jesus Christ 
was not only God realizing himself in man, but man realizing 
himself in God. . 

If Jesus Christ had thought “in the form of God”, then his 
humanity would have been violated, and he would not have 
existed in the form of a servant but in the form of God. If 
his knowledge had been divine and not human he would not 
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have been very man. He did know God, for it is human na- 
ture to know God, and there was no limit to the possibility of 
his growth in the knowledge of God. In his divine glory, as 
he sits on the right hand of God, our Lord’s human mind now 
shares the omniscience of his deity. However, even the di- 
vine knowledge he now possesses was acquired humanly. As 
God, Jesus Christ is above us as men; but as man, he has grown 
in knowledge and obedience to God, and thus has come to share 
the knowledge and power of God. 

That is what I mean by saying that Jesus Christ had a hu- 
man personality. He was not merely human in his impersonal 
functions. His whole personal life was essentially human. He 
was so completely human that he exercised no directly divine 
powers. It was by virtue of the third and not the second Per- 
son of the Trinity that he exercised his knowledge and his 
power. It was by the perfection of his human nature that he 
thought and willed. If he knew that he was the incarnate Logos, 
it was not through divine self-knowledge, but through the hu- 
man consciousness of the man who had so incorporated God into 
human life that he became conscious that he was the Logos. 


10 


CHAP IE Re Dok 


Tue Divine Sonsuip oF JEsus CHRIST 


and Son. The Logos is the creative purpose of God 

through whom all things were made. Even the Logos 
incarnate is the purpose of God expressed in human form. The 
Son, however, is primarily the revelation of the predestined 
consummation of human life. In the New Testament Jesus 
Christ is called Son because he has obtained for us the com- 
plete sonship of humanity. However, this conception of son- 
ship implies the notion of the eternal Logos as the creative pur- 
pose of God, and so the notions of Logos and Sonship fit into 
one scheme. First, we have the eternal Logos or purpose of 
God. Second, we have the incarnation of the Logos in the man 
Christ Jesus. Third, we have the perfection of human life 
through the perfected human sonship of Jesus Christ. In this 
sonship we may all share, and thus enter into the sonship of 
Jesus Christ. 

The Son of God is not an impersonal son, and that is true of 
the Son as Logos, the Son as incarnate Logos, and the Son as 
the perfection of the human race. Human beings may deal 
with abstractions but God does not. The Son as “the express 
image of his person” is not a mere idea in the mind of God; he 
is the reproduction of the Father. When the Logos became 
incarnate it was not an idea that was made flesh, but God him- 
self was reproduced in human life. Wherever God is, he is 
present as himself and not merely as a thought or influence de- 
tached from himself. Jesus Christ as Son of God is the repro- 
duction of God generated out of God. 

We now see what Logos means. It means the divine pur- 
pose incarnate in Jesus Christ. We also see what Son means. 


TT New Testament describes our Lord as both Logos 
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It means the personal reproduction of God in man, a reproduc- 
tion which makes it possible for all of us to have the divine 
reproduced in us. 

Thus far, we have said that the divine Logos “was made 
flesh and dwelt among us”, and that he as Son of God was re- 
produced in human life, and as such was not the idea of God 
incarnate in man, but God himself realizing himself in humanity. 
When we understand that in Jesus Christ we have that incar- 
nation which predestines humanity to be the sons of God, we 
realize what we are to be, and we realize that this is to be ac- 
complished through Jesus Christ. We understand, then, that 
there is not only a divine purpose for us, but what that pur- 
pose is to be. 

We might conceive of the universe as made up of things 
only. Again, we might think of a universe which culminates 
in persons, but persons whose highest development is that of 
obedience to moral law. Such a world would be a world of the 
servants of God. There would be nothing higher than eternal 
conformity to the divine will. Between such servants and God 
there would never be a real unity, because man and God would 
always be separate. 

But a God of love can never remain separated in this way 
from a universe which he has created by love for love. He 
created it himself, and it must remain to him just as it came 
forth from him. ‘The natural creation is for the sake of the 
spiritual. The world is for man, man is for Christ, and Christ 
is God. Thus the cosmos pours back into the God from whom 
it flowed. The goal of human life is not simple obedience to 
God’s law, but a reproduction of his life in ours. Through this 
rebirth man becomes a partaker of the divine nature, and thus 
it is that we become the sons of God. 

This sonship through birth from above is not a fact of nature, 
but it is a divine recreation within us. However, it is not a 
creation within us, in which we do not share, for as a rebirth of 
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our personal lives we share in it by faith. All men are not the 
sons of God, for only those are spiritual sons who are such 
both by a personal act of divine grace on God’s part and by a 
personal act of human faith. We are by nature beings who can 
become the spiritual sons of God, but we do not do so until 
God acts upon us and until we cooperate with him. 


We are not the sons of God until God has been reproduced 
in our lives and until he lives within us. This reproduction of 
God in human terms has only been completely realized in the 
personality of Jesus Christ. In our incarnate Lord there is an 
actualization in time of what he as the Logos of God had been 
through all eternity. In Jesus Christ humanity has become the 
son of God. In him humanity is regenerate because the eternal 
divine Logos is reproduced in the human personality of our 
Lord. He is the birth of God in the personal life of man, and 
therefore Christ can be reproduced in each individual by grace 
through faith. He is reproduced in each man as holiness, right- 
eousness, and life. 


if Jesus is the incarnate Logos, the Son of God revealing 
God’s purpose for man in the forms of human life, we see that 
there is a definite form for our spiritual manhood. We realize 
that there is an exact relationship which should exist between 
us and God. We perceive what we shall be as concrete per- 
sonalities, and we perceive that this destiny is revealed to us in 
the human personality of Jesus Christ. That is what St. Paul 
means when he tells us, “Know ye not, that so many of us as 
were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death? 
Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death: that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. For 
if we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, 
we shall be also im the likeness of his resurrection.” St. John 
says, “Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 

*Rom. 6. 3-5. 
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upon us, that we should be called the sons of God: . . . Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” We shall be like 
Christ, and that sonship which is in him shall be imparted to us. 

I assume, therefore, that Jesus Christ realized a human son- 
ship. I assume that that human sonship was one that he was 
predestined to realize from all eternity. He was a human person 
because of his human experiences and acts, and he realized for 
us in our humanity what we shall be when we share that divine 
humanity with him. 

I assume that the term Son is properly applied to the second 
Person of the Trinity quite apart from his relation to the cosmos. 
However, I also hold that it is properly used when it indicates 
the Son of the Father in relation to the cosmos. When we say 
eternal Son there is also implied the sonship of the whole crea- 
tion, with man as its head. This is the distinctive meaning of Son 
in the New Testament. In the New Testament the eternal Son, 
even before his incarnation, was predestined to become the son 
of man, and to be therefore the son of creation. The Logos of 
God had as the purpose of his incarnation in the personal life 
of man the making of man into the son of God. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews tells us that “God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by Azs Son, whom 
he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds.”* Jesus Christ is the one who has become the destina- 
tion of the whole order of the universe. He is the person who 
culminates everything. The divine Logos is complete in him, 
and through him the whole creation becomes the son of God. 
All through the New Testament the high destination of creation 
is found in man as completed by Christ. 


Lo, 4. 1-2: 
‘Heb. 1. 1-2. 
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Adam was the head of the whole natural creation, and as such 
he inherited the earth. He owned it and he had the rule over 
it. Through Adam the creation came to its natural end. But 
the natural end is not the perfect end of the creation; it is not 
the purpose for which God created the world. In the Old Testa- 
ment there is a promise of the higher inheritance; but this 
promise only comes to full expression in the New Testament. 
In The Epistle to the Hebrews the promise 1s interpreted as a 
promise to man, but even so, it is interpreted as a destiny which 
transcends the natural. The promise is not made to the natural 
man, but to the spiritual man. The promise is therefore made 
to those who have faith, for faith is exercised by the spiritual 
man. The promise of a natural purpose was made to Adam; 
but the promise of a spiritual purpose was made to Christ. 

. Stull, we must remember that Adam was not a natural man, 
but natural humanity; and we must remember that Jesus Christ 
is not a spiritual man alone but spiritual humanity. “For unto 
the angels hath he not put in subjection the world to come, 
whereof we speak. But one in a certain place testified, saying, 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? or the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? Thou madest him a little lower than the 
angels; thou crownedst him with glory and honour, and didst 
set him over the works of thy hands: Thou hast put all things 
in subjection under his feet. For in that he put all in subjection 
under him, he left nothing ¢hat is not put under him. But now 
we see not yet all things put under him. But we see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honour.”” When Jesus Christ 
is exalted through death, man is exalted. This exaltation is a 
matter of spiritual creation; and this exaltation is what man be- 
comes by faith through God’s grace. By grace through faith 
God personally reproduces himself in us, and so we become the 


sons of God. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE SINLESSNESS OF JEsUs CHRIST 


that means that he was not only made flesh, but he was 

made moral and spiritual personality as well. The Logos 
was incarnate not only in our Lord’s physical nature, but also 
in his human faith and obedience. The incarnation was, there- 
fore, an incarnation in a human personality. Through his hu- 
man faith and obedience, our Lord realized the divine Logos 
in his humanity. i | 

From the moment of his human conception, Jesus Christ was 
the incarnate Word; but it. was only with his human conscious- 
ness and will that spiritually and morally he became the incar- 
nate Word. It was only through our Lord’s human faith that 
the Logos could be spiritually incarnate, and it was only through 
our Lord’s obedience that the Logos could be morally incar- 
nate. If there had been no such obedience and no. such faith 
there would have been no such moral and no such spiritual in- 
carnation. 

If this position is correct, the incarnation may be viewed from 
two sides. First, it may be viewed from the divine side; in the 
man Jesus Christ the Logos was personally incarnate. Second, 
it may be viewed from the human side; the man Jesus Christ 
achieved the incarnation of the Logos in his humanity. The in- 
carnation was thus a free act on both sides. We must recognize 
God’s activity in the incarnation if we are not to destroy our 
Lord’s deity, and we must recognize the human activity of our 
Lord if we are not to destroy his humanity. If our Lord’s hu- 
manity had not cooperated when the Word was made flesh, the 
incarnation would have lost its moral and spiritual significance. 

In one sense from the moment of the conception of Jesus 


"Te divine Logos was made incarnate in Jesus Christ, and 
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Christ the Logos became man. But at the conception the Logos 
only began to be incarnate, and the incarnation was not com- 
plete until the appearance of his full manhood. Physically, our 
Lord was not completely man at the moment of his conception: 
this is apparent when we realize that the fulness of his manhood 
did not appear until his resurrection and his ascension. Even 
in his physical development there was personal choice and per- 
sonal cooperation with God. If he had not sanctified and re- 
deemed his body by his personal and human holiness and right- 
eousness, he would not have so revivified it with divine life that 
it was exalted to the glory which it now has. 

If our Lord’s physical growth and perfection were in part the 
result of his human holiness and righteousness, how much more 
was it true of his moral and spiritual life. Our Lord was hu- 
manly a man of obedience and faith and so brought the Logos 
into his personal life. The incarnation involved the action of our 
Lord’s humanity as well as that of his deity. That means that 
the incarnation of the Logos was not complete at the beginning 
of our Lord’s life. The process of incarnation was progressive, 
and only as our Lord’s human faith and obedience developed 
was the Logos more and more completely incarnate in his hu- 
man nature. 

The very fact that in Jesus Christ the divine and the human 
are united in one person involves an antinomy. From the di- 
vine side, there seems to be no room for human freedom. The 
divine Logos which was incarnate in his humanity was still the 
divine Logos, and as such could not have erred and could not 
have failed to carry out the divine work of human redemption. 
From the divine side, the whole work of Jesus Christ was as 
much an act of God as was the process by which man was cre- 
ated. The first act of creation was a natural creation; the sec- 
ond act was an act of rebirth and redemption. From the di- 
vine side, therefore, error or failure in our Lord seems impos- 
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sible, and that would seem to destroy the freedom of the human 
will. 


From the human side, there does seem to be room for our 
Lord’s freedom. His faith and his obedience are real and truly 
free, and are as much the process by which our Lord brought 
God into his life as the process by which God came into his life. 
The humanity of our Lord must be as emphatically asserted as 
his deity. The Gospels present us with the record of really hu- 
man life. Our Lord’s temptations were real, and his choice in 
obedience to his Father’s will was real. His need of prayer and 
faith, and his dependence upon the Holy Ghost for divine grace 
were real. He learned obedience through trial and suffering, 
and in the Holy Ghost he found the sole means of salvation 
from his doubts and fears. These facts of our Lord’s human 
life are not make-believe, and were both real and like ours, ex- 
cept for the one fact that he was sinless. “For we have not an 
high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin.” 


Now we can see that Jesus Christ is the revelation, not only 
of God but also of that perfected human sonship to which we 
are now to be conformed by his power. He is the way, the 
truth, and the life. Jesus Christ is not only a revelation of the 
Logos, but he is the revelation of man so completed in God that 
he comes to himself through participation in the eternal life of 
God. 

Our Lord’s humanity is identical with our own, except for 
the single fact that he is sinless. His sinlessness is his crucial 
difference from us. In so far as he brought God into his life 
by faith and obedience, he is like us; but no mere man could 
have been without sin. To be without sin our Lord had to be 
a man in whom the Logos was incarnate. We cannot do this 
because we can only bring the divine Logos into our lives 


tHeb. 4. 15. 
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through Jesus Christ, who was himself the incarnation of the 
Logos. Jesus Christ is, therefore, not only the incarnation, but 
the one through whom the gifts of the incarnation are given to 
us. Man cannot incorporate God into himself without God’s 
incarnation into human life. We cannot incorporate God into 
our lives except through the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. 
As humanity is incorporated into God through Jesus Christ, we 
share God through our Lord’s incarnation. 

The sinlessness of our Lord was a matter of his whole being; 
it was physical, moral, and spiritual. Yet its vital source was 
more personal than physical. We see this when we realize that 
sin is not a matter of our automatic nature: sin is a matter of 
personal choice. It may be true, of course, that our hereditary 
nature is such that we are weak and inclined to sin. The reality 
of sin, however, lies in us as persons, rather than in our nature, 
weak as it is. It is true that our redemption must so change our 
natural condition that we can be righteous and holy, but even 
so, the real source of our sin is the assent of our wills. | 

St. Paul says that our human nature is in a state of slavery 
because its weakness makes it impossible for us to resist sin. This 
inheritance of ours he calls “the flesh”. He treats the flesh as 
sinful, but he does not mean that it is sinful in itself. He con- 
siders sin to be a personal transgression of the law. St. John 
also defines sin to be a personal transgression of the law. For 
both St. Paul and St. John sin is a surrender to the flesh, and 
accordingly they think that sinlessness is a victory over the 
flesh. Sinlessness is holiness and righteousness, and holiness 
and righteousness are a personal triumph over the flesh. For 
St. Paul, the flesh is not itself sin, but it is the occasion of our 
sin; sin is really ethical and spiritual. 

It is not the flesh that is sin, but sin lies in the perversion of 
our wills under the influence of the flesh. A man under the in- 
fluence of the flesh is carnally minded. However, if a man 
triumphs over his flesh, he is spiritually minded and not sinful. 
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The mere possession of the flesh is not sin; and a triumph, 
therefore, over the inclination of the flesh makes a man sinless. 
Even though the flesh is called sinful it is not itself sin. It is 
called sinful because the will produces sin under the influence 
of the flesh. Not the flesh, but the surrender to the flesh is sin. 
Hence a man who triumphs over such a nature as ours is no. 
less sinless than would be a man who inherited a nature with 
no weakness in it at all. 

In Adam we see natural man in bondage to his flesh; in 
Jesus Christ we see spiritual man triumph over his flesh. The 
Holy Ghost dwelt in our Lord without measure because our 
Lord’s faith and obedience were without measure. It is equally 
true that such faith and such obedience were his because the 
Holy Ghost was given to him without measure. However, his 
faith and his obedience were not the result of a merely mechani- 
cal action of the Holy Ghost upon his impersonal nature. His 
sinlessness was not a mere gift that made his victory over the 
flesh possible. Rather, the Holy Ghost endowed him with the 
power to achieve a victory over the weakness of the flesh. Our 
Lord’s nature was not automatically made sinless; his weakness 
was not annihilated. Rather, through the strength of the Holy 
Ghost our Lord conquered the flesh. He was the holy one be- 
cause he sanctified human nature. He was the finisher of our 
faith, and because of his victory and his triumph he became the 
holiness and righteousness of our life. Through this victory 
he united man with God, he redeemed man from the power of 
sin, and he raised man from the dead to the life of the resur- 
rection. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


In THE LIKENEss OF SINFUL FLESH 


“God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” Romans 8. 3. 


likeness of sinful flesh.”? Our Lord’s life was human; and 

so he lived a human life conditioned by that hereditary 
nature which every man has. Every man inherits those physi- 
cal results of the fall, such as bodily disease and death. He also 
inherits the moral and spiritual consequences of the fall. These 
consequences should not be called original sin because what is in- 
herited is not sin but a certain kind of nature, and mere nature 
is never sin. Sin is a personal act, a submission to the flesh. The 
flesh, however, is not itself a personal act but a nature. Hence, 
the flesh is not sin. 

Of course it is true that our inherited weakness incites us to 
sin. That is true of all men except Jesus Christ. But it is pos- 
sible—and we know that in the case of our Lord that possibility 
became an actuality—that the natural consequences of the fall 
may be conquered. Because our spirit has not sufficient power, 
the weakness of the flesh causes it to fall under the influence of 
the flesh; and that is the reason that we need to be redeemed 
from the power of the flesh. However, although our human 
spirits are unable to escape the servitude and death that arise 
from the flesh, it is still within the domain of possibility that 
the spirit should be so empowered that it may obtain freedom 
and life. 

The fall made Adam a “fleshly” man; but his conquest of 
the flesh made Jesus Christ a spiritual man. Through Adam the 
spirit fell under the bondage of the flesh; through Jesus Christ 
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the spirit became dominant over the flesh. The divine Logos 
is therefore in his incarnation not only the completion of our 
human life but he is also our salvation, our redemption, and our 
resurrection. In Adam the flesh became the directive power of 
life; but in Jesus Christ all of this was reversed, and the spirit 
became triumphant. 

When our Lord dwelt among us in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, he did not take unto himself sin. Neither as God nor as 
man did our Lord assume sin. He took unto himself our fleshly 
nature, but in doing so he did not acquire sin, and that was be- 
cause his holiness conquered the flesh. He took unto himself 
the flesh which is the cause of our sins, but the flesh was not 
the cause of sin in him because he triumphed over it. In the 
incarnation God humbled himself and took upon him all that 
belongs to man, even fallen human nature; but in doing so he 
did not take sin unto himself. 

Our fallen nature tempts us; and because the flesh of each 
man is strong, and his spirit is weak, the flesh leads us to sin. 
But if the personality is strong enough it can resist fallen hu- 
man nature, and so it was with Jesus Christ. He took unto him- 
self our sinful flesh, and was tempted in all points like as we 
are, and yet without sin. Hus conquest of the flesh was so com- 
plete that his humanity became holy through conquest by the 
spirit. The fact that our Lord felt all the weakness of human 
nature does not reduce his divinity or his personal holiness. His 
temptations were not the result of previous sin; in that sense 
he could not be tempted just because he had not previously 
sinned. However he did feel the temptation that comes from 
the weakness of the flesh and yet he did not sin. That was be- 
cause he triumphed over the flesh. 

Our Lord triumphed over the temptations of the flesh be- 
cause the divine Logos enabled him to do so. His sinlessness 
was the sinlessness of the Logos but of the Logos operating 
under the conditions of human personality. We hesitate to as- 
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sert that our Lord took upon himself sinful flesh; we think that 
such an assertion would compromise his deity. The Scriptures, 
however, show no such hesitation. “God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh.” In a popular sense we can say with St. Paul that God 
“hath made him to de sin for us”, and that he took upon him- 
self sin because he took upon himself flesh, and the flesh is the 
cause of our sin. Strictly speaking, our Lord did not take sin 
upon himself, but he did take upon himself that flesh which is 
the cause of all human sin. It is in the popular sense of lan- 
guage that St. Paul says of Christ that God “made him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.?” 

St. Paul means that our Lord assumed our sinful flesh in 
order to destroy sin in our nature. By the crucifixion of his 
body he destroyed the sin of our nature, and restored human 
life to holiness and righteousness. | 

We cannot think of Jesus Christ without considering the cross, 
because the cross was the very essence of his life. He himself 
tells us to take up our cross daily and follow him.” Thus the 
cross is not only the instrument of our Lord’s physical death 
but it is the expression of his spiritual and moral self-crucifixion. 
Nowhere in the New Testament is the cross merely the badge 
of martyrdom; it is never simply the symbol of courageous. 
suffering under persecution. The cross of Christ is the visible 
instrument of self-crucifixion by which Jesus Christ subdued the 
flesh of sin and brought it under the control of the spirit. St. 
Paul tells us “our old man is crucified with him”. It is very 
clear from the New Testament that something in our Lord was 
crucified. Jesus Christ had to destroy the natural tendency to 
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evil. He so conquered the natural propension of the flesh that 
he made it incapable of sin. 


Our Lord’s conquest of sin was not the exclusion of something 
that might pervert human life, but the destruction of something 
that had perverted human life. That means that he frees us 
from the actual bondage of sin. That is the reason the New 
Testament never presents salvation as a mere acquittal from 
the guilt of past sins. No past sin is wholly a matter of the 
past. Past sin is always present in the consequences that flow 
from it, particularly in our increased inability to obey God. 


What we inherit as the flesh is not the guilt of our fathers 
passed on to us. We do not inherit guilt, but we do inherit the 
flesh; and because of the flesh we fall under the bondage of sin, 
and because of the strength of the flesh we need to be released 
from the slavery of the flesh. ‘“O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” This is 
St. Paul’s cry for salvation, and God’s answer comes to him 
through Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ the flesh is crucified and 
the spirit raised up. That is God’s salvation for us. 

What the Scriptures called condemnation or the wrath of God 
means only the natural consequences of sin, for salvation does 
liberate us from these consequences. That is because God gives 
us our new nature, and our nature does not produce sin and its 
consequences. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die” is a truth 
of the order of nature. The punishment for sin is strictly natural 
and necessary. Sin brings us more and more under the bondage 
of the flesh, and that means death. Sin brings death not only 
to the body but to our moral and spiritual natures as well. 

Salvation is an emancipation from the flesh. Salvation means 
that our fallen nature is recreated and we are restored to holi- 
ness, righteousness, and life. Jesus Christ bursts the bonds that 
bind us, and sets us free. He both destroys and restores. He 
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destroys what needs to be destroyed, and he restores what needs 
to be restored. He destroys the power of the flesh and he re- 
stores the power of the spirit. Jesus Christ realized in himself 
What was necessary for man’s salvation. In him man’s evil dies, 
and man’s good rises from the dead. 

Jesus Christ is both God and man, and this is revealed in 
this his work of human salvation. The Logos was the agent of 
salvation, and man was saved through the Logos. The Logos 
incarnated himself in the man Jesus Christ, and the man Christ 
Jesus incarnated himself in the divine Logos. In the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ the flesh died and was buried, and in the resur- 
rection humanity arose from the tomb of death. In the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ the flesh died and the spirit was made 
alive. In Jesus Christ we are new creatures, “old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are become new.” 

St. John speaks of this new life in Christ as “true”. He means 
that the life in Jesus Christ is the life that should be ours. 
“Again, a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is 
true in him and in you.”” In Jesus Christ our true life is re- 
stored. In him our old nature is put away and the supremacy 
of the spirit is asserted. 

Why is it that everywhere in the New Testament it is said 
that we are baptized with Christ’s baptism, die in his death, and 
are raised in his resurrection? That is because he is the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, and the life in God. 
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must work the works of him that sent me.” He tells 

us how important his work is, “My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his work.” At the close 
of his life he realizes that he has completed his task, “I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” That our 
Lord had a work to do, he himself clearly realized. That was 
his vocation, and that was his destiny. To understand him, 
therefore, we must understand the work he had to do. 


What was Jesus Christ’s vocation? What did he accomplish? 
It may be suggested that our Lord’s great achievement was his 
resurrection from the dead. According to this suggestion it was 
the resurrection which wrought so much in the lives of men, 
for it was the resurrection which created the Church. There 1s 
merit in this suggestion but it is easily misunderstood, for by 
the resurrection the physical resurrection alone may be under- 
stood, and that in itself is not our Lord’s vocation. The physi- 
cal resurrection of our Lord is not in itself the most vital fact 
in his life and in the history of the world. If, on the other 
hand, we mean by the resurrection all the spiritual and invisible 
truth that lies behind the physical resurrection, then the resur- 
rection covers the whole of our Lord’s vocation. 


() = Lord frequently speaks of his work. He says, “I 


There are those who think that they can account for our 
Lord’s resurrection by the fact that he was God; and that does 
account for the failure of death’s hold upon him. However, 
our Lord’s resurrection was also a human fact and a human act. 

Se a 
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The ground of the resurrection lies not only in his deity but in 
his human activities as well. The physical resurrection is the 
outer and visible sign of our Lord’s spiritual conquest over sin. 
He destroyed death because he destroyed sin. 


All through his life Jesus Christ was achieving something 
greater than a physical resurrection. His whole life was that 
of a moral resurrection in which he raised up his human na- 
ture from the death of the flesh to the life of the spirit. He 
rose from the dead long before he rose from the tomb. He 
rose from the death of the flesh through his conquest of the 
fiesh. On the third day he rose from the tomb because he had 
already conquered the cause of death. He destroyed the sin in 
his flesh, and he alone among men had thus conquered both sin 
and physical death. He did this because he was more than 
mere man; he was Logos made man. We believe that he was 
the Logos made flesh because he reveals the divine purpose of 
humanity in human form. We say that Jesus Christ was not 
mere man, but was God incarnate in man, reconciling man to 
himself. We believe this because our Lord conquered sin and 
death and was the sanctification, redemption, and resurrection 
of humanity. 

The work of Jesus Christ was to be our holiness, our right- 
eousness, and our life; and he wrought his work by human 
faith, obedience, and life. This work is not only his vocation 
on earth but his vocation in his ascended life as well. His minis- 
try in heaven is this same vocation carried into wider spheres of 
activity. As our ascended Lord baptizes us with the spirit, he 
gives us his power to live his own risen life, and he shares with 
us the virtue of his own resurrection. Through baptism and 
through participation in the virtue of his resurrection we shall 
become like him and shall find that the life given to us from 
him will quicken us, and make possible our ultimate resurrec- 
tion. “And if Christ de in you, the body is dead because of 
sin; but the Spirit zs life because of righteousness. But if the 
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Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 

The work of Jesus Christ is to live human life as it should 
be lived. Jesus Christ is he man in whom manhood found its 
completion. Since man is man only in those relationships which 
are necessary for human life, perfect man finds his perfection 
in the relations which make up humanity. Jesus Christ is per- 
fect man because the relations in which he stands to other things 
are perfect relations. There are four such relations, and he is ~ 
perfectly related in them. First, he is perfectly related to God; 
second, he is perfectly related to his fellow men; third, he is 
perfectly related to non-human nature; and fourth, he is per- 
fectly related to himself. 

First, he is perfectly related to God. His human faith is so 
perfect that he is rightly related to God. He is the perfect 
spiritual man, in whom God wholly dwells, and who dwells 
wholly in God. Jesus Christ is, therefore, perfectly related to 
God. 

Second, he is perfectly related to man. He is a perfect 
moral man because he obeys the laws of human relationship. 
In Jesus Christ we have the perfect natural man, the man who 
has reached the highest self-realization and happiness. In Jesus 
Christ we have the very essence of what man should be as man. 
How simple the matter of perfected human relationship is, for 
we have such a relationship when we cease to do wrong and 
arise from the death of sin. Yet how rich in meaning is this life 
of resurrection from sin because it is the whole of the common 
task of human living. The conquest of Jesus Christ has none of 
the visible glory of the so-called world conquerors, yet Jesus 
is really the only real conqueror in the history of the world. The 
Messiah of the Old Testament saved his people by conquering 
their enemies, and in the strict sense of the word Jesus Christ 
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is the savior of humanity because he has conquered all of hu- 
manity’s enemies. He has conquered the only real enemies of 
human life, sin, transgression, and death. He has conquered 
them in the only way they can be conquered—by holiness, 
righteousness, and life. The man who has conquered the ulti- 
mate enemies of humanity is the only true conqueror; and 
Jesus Christ has completely conquered these enemies and is, 
therefore, the only true conqueror. 

Jesus tells us to learn from him. ‘Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.” He tells us to take his yoke, 
to bear his cross, and to walk in-his steps. It is an interesting 
paradox of the Gospel that although Jesus Christ knew no self 
but God, yet he preached only himself. This is not only the 
motif of the Gospels, it is also the motif of the Pauline Epistles. 
“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.” St. Peter also says something of the same sort. 
“Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps: who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth: who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he suffered, he threatened not; but committed imself to 
him that judgeth righteously: who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were healed.” St. 
John also tells us, “He that saith he abideth in him (Jesus 
Christ) ought himself also so to walk, even as he walked.” 

Jesus Christ speaks with authority on matters of the moral 
and spiritual life: but he does so not as God but as man. It is 
because he has realized the way, the truth, and the life as man 
that he speaks as one having authority. Among the last words 
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he spoke to his disciples were those about peace. “Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.” The peace that he gives us is his 
peace, because it is a peace that he himself has achieved. He 
achieved it so completely and so perfectly that he is the author 
of peace, just as he is “the author and finisher of our faith”.” 
Yet the peace that he has achieved and that he gives us is a hu- 
man peace, for it is a peace that we can experience if we are 
only free from sin. It is the only possible peace, the peace that 
comes from perfect faith, perfect obedience, and perfect spiritual 
life in God. Of course, we do have tribulation in this world, 
and that will be true for mankind until the end of time. There 
is no salvation from tribulation: even our Lord was not saved 
from that. We are not saved from tribulation, but in our tribu- 
lations we shall be redeemed because he has overcome the 
world. Our Lord tells us that he has conquered the world in 
the flesh and has entered into the peace of God; and he tells 
us that he will make us share in his victory and the peace that 
results from that victory. 

At the end of his ministry our Lord preached peace. At the 
beginning of his ministry he preached the blessedness of poverty 
and hunger. This blessedness was his own blessedness, for he 
knew for himself the poverty which leads to the kingdom of 
God, and the hunger which God satisfies. Because he knew 
the secrets of blessedness he knew the secret of human life. He 
had learned the ways of God and the way to God. That was 
his message to us. His message was himself, and he was what 
he taught. He did not say, “I will tell you about the way”; 
he did not say, “I am going to teach you the truth”; he did 
not say, “I will tell you what life is”. What he did say is, “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.” The work of Jesus was 
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not primarily to teach what life should be, but to achieve what 
life should be. In his teaching, therefore, there is nothing for 
him to do but to affirm the character of that achievement which 
was his and his alone. 

Here we have the solution of the paradox of our Lord’s per- 
fect obedience to his Father, and yet his proclamation of him- 
self. His message was himself; it was the declaration of his 
human achievement for us men and for our salvation. Funda- 
mentally, his work was not either miracles or teaching, if these 
are considered in detachment from himself. His work was his 
own personal achievement, his work was what he was as man. 
The primary reality of his life was his conquest over sin and 
over death just as the supreme fact in the whole history of the 
universe is the human sinlessness of Jesus. 

Our Lord’s work did not end with him for it is completed in 
us. He is the captain of our salvation. The conqueror of Hell 
leads us on to victory because he is the author and perfector of 
our salvation. He is divine love and power expressed in human 
life. Through him we are raised from the death of the flesh 
and raised up into a life in God. Through him we are more 
than conquerors. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Jesus Curist as Our Hicu Priest 


Christ the high priest. He uses a conception of the Old 

Testament as a figure of the reality to be found in the 
New Testament. However the meaning of the figure must be 
made clear, for, as in the case of all such figures, the truth sym- 
bolized by the figure is greater than the figure itself. Our 
problem, therefore, is to find the meaning of Jesus Christ as 
the great high priest. Our knowledge of the person and of 
the vocation of Jesus Christ throws light upon this symbol, for 
the facts expressed by the figure are those of his vocation, and 
we shall more fully understand his vocation by understanding 
the high priesthood. 

First of all, the high priest of humanity is one who reveals 
humanity to itself. In that sense, the high priest is the Son of 
Man. Son of Man is our Lord’s own title for himself, and 
when he calls himself the Son of Man he means the same thing 
as the author of The Epistle to the Hebrews does when he 
calls him high priest. The meaning that lies behind both of 
these terms is the fact that the Son of Man is perfect man, for 
he is the head of the human race and is the pattern for all man- 
kind. 

So much for the general conception of our Lord as high 
priest. That is the primary or basic conception with which we 
must begin. The second definition is more specific. It is con- 
cerned with the high priest as relating humanity to God. “For 


ke author of The Epistle to the Hebrews calls Jesus 


every high priest . . . is ordained for men in things pertaining 
to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin.” The 
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high priest is the one who stands in perfect relationship to God. 
He is the one in whom God finds himself completed in terms 
of human life. Since this fulfilment of God in man is impossible 
except through perfect faith, obedience, and life, the high priest 
finds his perfection in faith, obedience, and life. 

The high priest is high priest through his filial relation to 
God. “So also Christ glorified not himself to be made an high 
priest; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Sonjtomaay 
have I begotten thee.’® When the text says “to day have I be- 
gotten thee”, the day to which it refers is not the day of our 
Lord’s birth, but the day of his resurrection. It was on the day 
of his resurrection that his humanity was perfected in relation 
to God. Jesus Christ as high priest realized in himself the 
“things pertaining to God”. ‘That means that Jesus Christ 
realized in his own life all those relations of man to God which 
man should actualize. 

The conception of priesthood is a New Testament conception 
of great importance, but in itself it does not tell us what the 
relation of man to God would be. The knowledge of this rela- 
tion is supplied by the conception of the Son of God. The Logos 
was incarnate in man; that is, the Logos was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. But Jesus Christ was not only the Logos 
made flesh; he was also the high priest. That means that he 
was the Son of Man made perfect. Through his perfect holi- 
ness, obedience, and life, our Lord brought humanity into union 
with God; and thus God was reproduced in man, and the man 
Christ Jesus was made the instrument by which all of us can 
become the sons of God. Jesus Christ as high priest is both Son 
of Man and Son of God. He is also the means of causing hu- 
manity to share in all that he himself has become as man made 
perfect. 

So, in the third place, Jesus Christ is the way by which men 
can come into right relation with God. When The Epistle to 
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the Hebrews speaks of Jesus Christ as the high priest who 
enters into the holy of holies by means of his own flesh, this is 
not a meaningless discussion of the condition of a right relation 
to God. “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to 
say, his flesh; . . . let us draw near with a true heart in full 
assurance of faith.” The high priest shows us the way to God. 
We may think that the important work of the high priest is to 
offer sacrifice, but this is only his secondary work. The real 
function of the priest is to represent us before the throne of 
God and to bring us to God. Even if there had been no fall of 
man, still life would have had to have been completed by our 
personal relation to God. Even apart from sin, the Son of 
Man would have had to have been the incarnate high priest. 
Even if there had been no sin, the Son of Man would still have 
had to have been our way to God,—but without the shedding 
of blood. 

Because of our sin the most conspicuous, although not the 
most real, function of high priesthood 1s sacrifice. It is because 
of our sin that our “new and living way” is through the veil of 
Christ’s flesh. It is his broken flesh and his shed blood that 
are the way to God for sinful man. We can enter, therefore, 
into the positive holiness, righteousness, and that life which 
should be ours, only because of his sacrifice for us. To put it 
briefly, he must be the death of the flesh before he can be the 
life of the spirit. 

So much for the reality of the high priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. Now we must define how he becomes the “new and liv- 
ing way” for us, for his priesthood must become the way by 
which we come to God. His death and his resurrection do not 
become our death and do not become our resurrection unless 
they become our death to sin, and our resurrection to life. Resur- 
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rection and life must be more than the mere objects of our 
faith. Faith must involve reality; it must be the assurance that 
‘we are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of 
our confidence stedfast unto the end.’” 

Jesus Christ is our salvation, not simply because he is an ex- 
ample for us, or saves us, but fundamentally because he is the 
reality of our salvation. To understand how he himself is our 
salvation we must recognize the New Testament conception that 
his priestly characteristic is his sympathy or fellow feeling with 
us. “For we have not an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.”” Jesus Christ as high priest 
experienced and suffered all that we must experience and all 
that we must suffer. He became all that we become, and he 
used all the human means that we must use; and he not only 
did so during his earthly life, but he still does so in his heavenly 
life. His sufferings now that he is exalted in heaven are our 
sufferings. That is because through his humanity he can impart 
to us all the power necessary for us to enter into his life and 
experiences. In this way his death and his life become ours, 
and in us he achieves what he first achieved in himself. 


It is now clear that our Lord’s high priesthood relates man 
to God and God to man. Our Lord is not only God but he is 
also man, and he represents man to God by bringing man into 
relationship with God. Through Jesus Christ every man has 
the potentiality of coming to God. Jesus Christ broke down 
the wall of separation between man and God. In order to do 
this he had to relate God to man; and he had to give man that 
eternal life which is the gift of God actualized in our Lord 
himself. 

Jesus Christ actualizes for every man God’s relation to man 
and man’s relation to God. In this process of mutual partici- 
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pation neither Christ nor man loses his personality. The union 
between Christ and a man is a personal union, and in a personal 
union there is both unity and duality. The figure used in the 
New Testament to symbolize his mutual participation is that of 
marriage. In true marriage neither husband nor wife loses his 
own personality, for it is a union in which there is mutual, vol- 
untary cooperation. Individuality, it is true, is lost, but per- 
sonality is heightened. In fact, personality cannot be developed 
except by communion with other personalities. Aristotle un- 
derstood this and tells us that our friend is our other self. Thus, 
my friend doubles my personal life, since I live in him and he 
lives in me. In this Aristotle was quite right, but we understand 
what Aristotle did not, for we know that true marriage is the 
highest earthly form of friendship; and we know that union 
with Christ is the highest heavenly expression of friendship. 

So Jesus Christ as our high priest is related to us as a person, 
and we are related to him as persons. He imparts himself to us 
both through our mutual love and communion with him, and 
through his communion with us. This is the meaning of divine 
human sympathy which we found in The Book of Hebrews, the 
sympathy of the high priest who has been touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. Jesus Christ as high priest repre- 
sents us in God’s presence, and has opened the way into the 
holy of holies through the shedding of his blood. But he has 
done more than this, for he is now personally present in ovr 
lives by a certain sympathy with us. He is much closer to us 
than if he were still present in the flesh on earth. He shares in 
our death and our resurrection, just as we by God’s grace share 
in his death and resurrection, and receive the gifts which he 
imparts to us. 

It is only because God transcends us that we can unite with 
him as person with person. There is an immanent God who is 
identical with ourselves, but such an immanent God cannot be 
united with us as another person. Our Lord’s relation to us is 
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as person to person, and so he is distinct from us, and yet united 
with us. What he gives us, therefore, is his living and personal 
self. What lives in us is God himself in his righteousness and 
life. 

God through Jesus Christ stands at the door of our lives and 
knocks, and asks that he may have intimate communion with us. 
“Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.’” The Logos of God seeks to in- 
carnate himself in our lives. He does so in terms of our per- 
sonal holiness, righteousness, and life. He does not wish to 
destroy our personality, but to have us come into perfect per- 
sonal union with him, so that “we may evermore dwell in him, 
and he in us”. Our Lord imparts to us the full force of his 
personality without destroying our personality, yet the union is 
so close that examples of human friendship are hardly adequate 
to express the intimacy of relationship between Christ and us. 
In this relationship he gives us all that he has himself achieved 
as man. He is, therefore, not only the great high priest who 
presents man to God, but he is also the one who gives to man 
the absolute assurance of divine salvation and eternal life. 
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SALVATION IN THE CHURCH 


of salvation, he is the very reality of salvation to them that 

believe on his name. Thus he died, and he not only died 
but he imparts to those who believe in him the power to be 
“partakers of his resurrection”. He lives, and he not only lives 
but he grants us to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in 
the inner man; and so we are filled with the fulness of his own 
risen life. 

Our Lord’s power to give life to all those who believe on his 
name is by means of the sacrament of baptism. Through bap- 
tism Jesus Christ causes us to participate in his own divine- 
human life. The result of this union is the death of our flesh 
and the life of our spirit. That is what John the Baptist means 
when he says of our Lord, “He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost.” John the Baptist baptized with a baptism of water, 
but the baptism of Jesus Christ is not merely the baptism of 
water, it is the real baptism which water symbolizes, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. The meaning of baptism is participa- 
tion in the life and the death of Jesus Christ, because New 
Testament baptism is no more a mere symbol of reality than 
Jesus Christ himself is a mere symbol. Jesus Christ is not a 
mere symbol of God, he is the reality of God realized in man. 
Jesus Christ is in very fact God in man and man in God; he 1s 
man dead to sin and man alive in God. So baptism is what it 
symbolizes, for baptism is Christ in the individual man, and the 
individual man in Christ. Baptism is man in Christ dead to sin 
and alive to God. If we properly understand the power of our 
Lord in baptism it will help us to discern the power of Christ 
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in the Church, and it is our Lord’s power in the Church which 
we fail to discern. 

On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter preached to a great con- 
gregation the first sermon in the history of the Christian Church. 
When he had finished, his hearers asked him, “What shall we 
do?” Peter’s answer to them was, “Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Here 
we see that baptism makes repentance operative. Baptism makes 
repentence effective, and causes it to accomplish what we want 
it to accomplish. We want to put away our sins, but we cannot; 
but, through baptism, God in Christ puts away this sin for us. 
When St. Peter says “repent and be baptised”, he means “de- 
sire to be free from your sins, and if you come to God through 
Jesus Christ you will find that God will free you from your 
sins.” This is the only possible way to gain freedom from your 
sins. Baptism gives us freedom because it destroys our old 
nature and creates our new nature. 

The baptism of John signifies the death of the old man and 
the creation of the new man. The baptism of John expressed 
the desire for the new mind “which is in Christ Jesus”, but the 
baptism of John did not give men that new mind. John knew 
that; he knew the difference between “an outward and visible 
sion”? and “an inward and spiritual grace”. He himself said, 
“T indeed have baptised you with water: but he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost.” The symbol of baptism with water 
is the figure of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
“Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried 
with him by baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life.” In the baptism with the Holy 
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Ghost there is not only the symbol of death and life, but the 
actual participation by us in the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

When St. Peter tells us that we should be baptized “in the 
name of Jesus Christ”, the full reality of this sacrament is not 
revealed unless we realize the union with Christ which baptism 
confers upon us. This union is so real that it produces a true 
regeneration within a man; it is the death of one nature and the 
birth of another. 

When we are regenerated through baptism Jesus Christ in- 
carnates himself in us, just as truly as the eternal Logos was 
made incarnate in our Lord himself. In his high priestly prayer 
our Lord asks that all those who believe on him “may be one; 
as thou, Father, grt in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us.” Baptism is part of that process by which the eter- 
nal Word becomes incarnate in humanity. It is a process by 
which the Word became flesh not only in Jesus Christ but in 
humanity as well. 

The many expressions used in the New Testament stress the 
oneness of the person baptized with Jesus Christ himself. 
Through Christ we put off our old selves and become new 
creatures. The extent to which we receive the fulness of Christ 
depends upon how fully we accept him. There is no limit to 
what we shall receive from Jesus Christ except our own ability 
to receive, and this ability is our willingness to receive. 

This is what St. Peter meant when he said on the day of 
Pentecost that we are to be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
“for the remission of sins’’, and there is no limit to this remis- 
sion. The divine remission in Jesus Christ means not merely 
a partial remission but as complete a remission as we are willing 
to receive. The grace or kindness of God bestowed in baptism 
is the gift of God to us through Jesus Christ; and it means 
that we participate through baptism in his death and in his resur- 
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rection. Jesus Christ is potentially the source of each man’s 
union with God. This becomes actualized in baptism, for bap- 
tism makes our Lord’s death and resurrection actual in the life 
of the believer. 

If Jesus Christ could not unite us with himself, his death and 
resurrection would have no saving power in our lives. We are 
buried with Christ in baptism that we may “walk in newness of 
life”. It is by means of baptism that the incarnation is so ex- 
tended that we are included within its scope. The incarnation 
was only completed in the ascension of our Lord, for it was 
only in the ascension that our Lord’s human personality was 
perfected in human faith, obedience, and self-sacrifice. The 
incarnation was only completed in his death to the flesh and 
in his resurrection to the spirit. Thus, the incarnation is com- 
pleted in the glorified Lord. The glorified Lord continues the 
further process of incarnation by extending the incarnation to 
our lives. By means of our incorporation into him we share in 
him, and when in baptism we share his death and resurrection 
we share the fellowship of the glorified, fully incarnate Lord. 


During our Lord’s earthly life, the incarnation was only in 
its first stage. The fuller incarnation only began with the famous 
day of Pentecost, when the incarnation was extended to all hu- 
manity. All that our Lord did before that was mere preparation, 
for his fuller vocation only began with Pentecost. His earthly 
life was that preparation which made possible the incorporation 
of humanity into him. Our Lord made clear his vocation when 
he told his apostles, “All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

Our Lord did not teach that his activity on earth was to cease 

°Mt. 28. 18-20. 
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because he was absent in the body. As a matter of fact, his 
spiritual presence only began when his physical presence ceased. 
St. Paul tells us “shat he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them, and rose again. . . . Therefore if any man Je 
in Christ, Ae is a new creature.” The new creature is dead to 
the flesh, but he is alive to the spirit. “Old things are passed 
away; behold, all things are become new.” St. Paul no longer 
knows Christ according to the flesh because Christ is dead ac- 
cording to the flesh; but St. Paul knows Christ according to the 
spirit because Christ is alive according to the spirit; and Christ 
is alive in the spirit of everyone in whom he lives. 

Our Lord said that the Father had given him as his work the 
giving of life to men. He was the resurrection and the life for 
men. Our Lord not only had life in himself, but he was able 
to give his life to humanity, and thus humanity could become 
alive through him. As Adam is the natural man of sin and 
death, so Christ is the spiritual man of resurrection and life. 
Christ is the spiritual man who has conquered the flesh and 
reigns supreme over it. In him sin is crucified, killed, and 
buried, and so he is the source of our freedom from sin and the 
source of our righteousness and holy life. 

Thus, Jesus Christ is not only the holy one, but he is also 
the one who makes us holy. He is not only the just one, he is 
the one who makes us just. He is not only the perfect one, he 
is the one who makes us perfect. He not only lives in the 
spirit but he makes us live in the spirit. He not only has life, 
but he is our very life. He is the true personality of every per- 
son; he is the true self of every self, and he 1s the true man- 
hood of every man. A man only becomes himself as he be- 
comes so incorporated into Christ that Christ is his real self. 
When this happens not only the man acts, but in the man’s acts 
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Christ acts as well. The man not only conforms to Christ, but 
Christ becomes one with him that he may become one with 
Christ. It is only as we become one with him that he becomes 
one with us. Baptism is thus an integral part of God’s process 
of becoming incarnate in the world. The Logos was conceived 
and born of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost. In like 
manner, the incarnate Word is born of the Holy Ghost in the 
personal life of the individual man. When we are baptized we 
actually participate in Christ’s death to sin and his resurrection 
to life. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


BaprisM 


tion in which the Logos took flesh, for both the incarna- 

tion and baptism are acts of the same divine person. In 
the incarnation the Logos became man; in baptism it is the 
Logos made flesh who enters into the personal life of the in- 
dividual man. Both the incarnation and baptism are acts of the 
Logos; both are parts of the one process of the incarnation. 


[: the last chapter baptism was compared with the incarna- 


This is not an impossible conception of baptism, because it 
is the position both of the New Testament and of the early 
Church. It is difficult for us to realize this view because we 
have lost the sense of our Lord’s actual presence in his Church 
and of his incarnation in the life of humanity. The limitations 
of the efficacious power of baptism do not inhere in baptism 
itself, but in us. If the whole body of the Church realized our 
Lord’s living presence in the Church, then baptism would have 
the same reality as his presence. We should then believe that 
as God is in Christ through the incarnation, so Christ is in us 
through baptism. 

The only way to understand the New Testament doctrine of 
baptism is to see it as a divine act wrought by God himself. It 
is God’s act, not ours; but it is only effective in us as we receive 
it. Jesus Christ is given to us in baptism. Christ is given to 
us in baptism in the fulness both of his death to sin and of his 
life to God. Baptism is a completely divine act, the act of re- 
generation. It is God’s instrument of adoption and grace, for 
by it we are made the children of God. 

Baptismal regeneration is God’s act and not ours. A man is 
regenerated not by his faith but by God’s act; and a man’s 
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faith is only the condition of his reception of God’s creative 
act. Regeneration means that Christ is in a man in the power of 
Christ’s own death to sin and life in God. Our regeneration 
is not simply the result of the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ nearly two thousand years ago; but it is Christ himself 
now present in our lives in the abiding power of his death and 
resurrection. 


It is now clear that there are three things necessary for a 
man’s complete regeneration, and to understand these three 
things helps us to understand baptism. First, regeneration de- 
pends upon the fact that Christ in his earthly life died and rose 
again from the dead: that is the condition of Christ’s present 
reality as the resurrection and the life. But this historic reality 
is not enough, as we have just seen. Therefore, the second 
condition of our regeneration is the fact that Christ comes to 
man here and now in the power of his death and resurrection. 
This is Christ’s act and not the man’s for Christ is the active 
cause of a man’s regeneration. However, although regenera- 
tion is Christ’s act and not ours, we may accept Christ’s act or 
we may reject it. Therefore, the third condition of our regene- 
ration is our reception of Christ’s act through our faith. Through 
our faith we receive our regeneration through Christ. Thus, 
we are regenerated by Christ through our faith, even though 
the act of regeneration is not ours but Christ’s. 

My regeneration through baptism is not the result of my act 
of faith; it is Christ’s act and not mine. For that reason this 
act of Christ’s precedes my faith and is the ground of my faith. 
My faith does not produce the divine act of adoption in grace 
through baptism. The function of faith is not the production of 
regeneration, but the acceptance of it. ‘Because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father.” 

Through baptism Christ makes us sons, and he does that 

7Gal. 4. 6. 
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even before acceptance of sonship through faith in him. How- 
ever, after we are adopted our faith accepts this fact of sonship 
and we recognize ourselves as the children of God. Then our 
love as children answers his love: “We love him, because he 
first loved us.” He does not love us because we first loved 
him, but we love him because he first loved us. He did not 
make us his sons because we loved him, but we love him be- 
cause he made us his sons. Baptism, therefore, is something that 
is done to us, and not something that we do. God’s acts of love 
always come before our acts of faith, and that is because faith 
simply receives what God has given us. 

Of course, there is a faith that comes before baptism. If 
there were not, no man would present himself for baptism. 
This, however, is not complete faith, and no more than is re- 
quired to lead a man to present himself for baptism. True 
Christian faith comes after baptism; and is the active recogni- 
tion and appropriation of what Christ has freely given us. 
Christ’s gift to us in baptism does not depend on anything, not 
even faith, for the gift in baptism is freely and unconditionally 
given. Our faith is not the condition of God’s gift, but is the 
condition of the reception of that gift. Even so, faith is not 
imposed on us, but is the very nature of our reception of the 
gift of God. We cannot receive spiritual gifts into our lives 
without actively appropriating them. This reception is faith, for 
faith is the act of receiving spiritual things. Christian faith, 
then, presupposes baptism, for it is the reception of that which 
baptism gives. Faith is the appropriation, the utilization, of our 
adoption as the sons of God. Christian faith is, therefore, the 
realization of the fact of our baptism. When the infant is bap- 
tized, it means that he has been adopted as a son of God. How- 
ever, although he has been given the power to become the son 
of God, that does not mean that he has actively received the 
gift of God. Even so, the reception, which is an act of faith, is 
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dependent upon the fact that he has received God’s gift. When 
the child begins to have faith, that faith is a belief in the gift 
that God has given him, because he believes that he is the child 
of God through Jesus Christ. The child’s faith that he has 
been made a son of God does not make him a son of God, but 
it is the recognition and reception of his adoption as a son of 
God. 

All this is very important for the religious education of the 
child. He should not be taught that he must believe in order 
to become a child of God. That would mean either that his 
faith had made him a son of God, or that God was waiting for 
his faith in order to make him a son of God. The truth is 
that the child should be taught that he is a child of God, and 
that he should live as a son of God should live, in filial rela- 
tions with God. Our part in our regeneration and adoption is 
to be what God has made us, and it is God’s work which we 
thus appropriate. “Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God.” Faith does not make us to be the sons of God; faith 
only actualizes what we already are. Faith only accepts the 
reality of our sonship and makes us to be what by the grace of 
God we already are. 

The world is puzzled that the Church insists that the language 
of the sacraments means what it says, for the Church quite 
literally means that in baptism we are really regenerated. After 
baptism the minister says, “Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, 
that this Child is regenerate, and grafted into the body of 
Christ’s Church, let us give thanks unto Almighty God for 
these benefits; and with one accord make our prayers unto him, 
that this Child may lead the rest of fis life according to this 
beginning.” No doubt there is often much mystification in the 
explanation of these words, but the fact is that baptism is the 
gift of regeneration, and to this fact we must hold. 
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How simple it would be to make the language of baptism 
merely figurative, and say that baptism only represents regenera- 
tion. The Church, however, has always instinctively clung to 
the recognition of Christ’s vital, efficacious presence in the 
Church, and has always considered baptism as Christ’s own vital 
act. [he sacraments are divine rather than human language; 
they are the words of the Logos as living acts efficacious in his 
Church. 

Without baptism the incarnation would be for me an event 
of two thousand years ago; without baptism the incarnation 
would have ceased to have been efficacious before its power 
reached into my life. In baptism, however, Christ comes to me 
and he does not wait until I act. He gives himself to me 
through the Church and its ministrations. My faith does not 
give me Christ, but it does allow Christ to fulfill himself in me. 
It is Christ, not I, who stands at the door and knocks; but it 
is in my power to receive him or to reject him. To have faith 
is simply to accept Jesus Christ and thus to make him a part 
of my life. When he dwells in me I share in his incarnation 
and he imparts to me the virtue of his death and of his life; 
and so when I have faith I simply receive my baptism for what 
it is, and that is a death to sin and a life to God. 


The Church, when she is a living Church, should rear her 
children in a living faith. Then the child accepts his baptism 
as a reality, and he knows that he does not make himself the 
child of God through his faith, but he knows that through 
faith he becomes what God has made him to be. If the Church 
were as living as it should be, our faith would be such a living 
faith, and our baptism would be such a living fact. If the 
Church were as living as it should be, my baptism would be 
completely living for me, and if it were not, the fault would be 
mine and mine alone. If baptism is not efficacious, the defect 
does not lie in its regenerative power but in my rejection of it. 
That my unbelief can make baptism ineffectual does not prove 
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that baptism is not a divine and effectual act, but only that 1 
prevent its action from becoming operative in me. The fact that 
when I do not receive it, baptism is inefficacious in me no more 
proves that it is not a divine act than the fact that, when his own 
people did not receive him, our Lord “did not many mighty 
works” in his own country proves that he was not a divine 
person. 
*Mt. 13. 58. 
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E, have found that baptism is the sacrament of union 

with God; in baptism we are born again as the 

children of God. The eucharist is also a sacrament 
of union with God; in the eucharist union with God is constantly 
renewed. Both baptism and the eucharist are sacraments of 
life; they are the sacraments of our union with that ultimate 
life which is Jesus Christ. Through them we dwell in Christ 
and he in us; and so the sacraments give us the objects of our 
faith, and without them our faith would lack the character 
which it has. 


The essence and innermost meaning of the eucharist is the 
same as that of baptism, for the meaning of both is the fellow- 
ship of life with God through Jesus Christ. Even though there 
had been no sin, and our relationship to God were undisturbed, 
we would still need the eucharist. If our communion with him 
were still unbroken by sin, and if our service to him were still 
untarnished by rebellion, even so we would still need the eucha- 
rist. However, in that case, the eucharist would be communion 
and devotion without the cleansing from sin. If there were no 
sin, we would still need God’s incarnation of himself in our 
faith and obedience; even if there were no sin, we would still 
need to have God impart himself to us, and we would still 
need to receive him. 

Even if there were no sin, we would still need that life which 
we must receive from God, for he is the only life which makes 
our life complete. Unfallen man would still need the eucharist. 
However, we are fallen men, and so there are elements in the 
eucharist which are necessary for us as fallen creatures. Our 
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eucharist is, therefore, a eucharist not only of union with God 
through Jesus Christ, but also of redemption and restoration 
from sin. 

For sinful man life in God is only possible because God in 
Jesus Christ is a salvation, a resurrection from sin and death. 
For us sinful men atonement must come before union with God; 
and redemption must come before that service which is perfect 
freedom. Therefore, the Christian eucharist is not only the 
sacrament of union with God, but it is a sacrament of redemp- 
tion. Its aim is not only that “he may dwell in us, and we in 
him”, but also that “‘we, and all thy whole Church, may obtain 
remission of our sins”. The sacrament of the eucharist, there- 
fore, is a sacrament first of the remission of our sins, and second 
of union with God. For fallen man there is no sacrament of 
union with God which is not also a sacrament of death to the 
flesh and resurrection to life. The eucharist, therefore, is both 
a sacrament of redemption and a sacrament of union with God. 

It is by baptism and by the eucharist that the incarnate life 
of Jesus is made our life. By baptism we are made partakers of 
that life, and by the eucharist we are nourished and sustained 
by that life. Because it constantly nourishes and sustains us, the 
eucharist is the supreme act of worship. First, it is a sacrament 
of the cross, the sacrament of the crucifixion of the flesh by 
which we are made free. And second, it is the sacrament of union 
with God, for through this sacrifice our union with God is 
realized as a communion with him. 

In our baptism Christ makes us share in his death and resur- 
rection. In the eucharist we offer to God the lamb which was 
slain from the foundation of the world, and through this lamb 
we receive our life. Christ is the lamb received from God which 
we offer again to God. For us sinful men and for our salva- 
tion there is no other Christ except the Christ crucified and 
risen again from the dead. For us sinful men, fellowship 
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with him in his life requires that we share in his death. We 
have life in him only because we have died with him. 

Jesus Christ lives in his Church, and he lives in it as his liv- 
ing body. Therefore, the acts of the Church are his living acts, 
and must be real. Christ is really present in the eucharist be- 
cause the Church’s acts are his acts. Hence, his real presence in 
the eucharist is real because of his real presence in the Church. 
Apart, therefore, from his presence in the Church, Christ’s real 
presence in the eucharist is mere superstition. His real pres- 
ence in the eucharist is only part of the general presence of 
Christ in the Church. The Church is his body, and is the organ 
of his spiritual presence in the world; and the Church is as much 
the organ of his presence now with us as his physical body in 
Galilee was the organ of his presence then with his disciples. 

Our Lord’s presence in the eucharist is an aspect of his pres- 
ence in the Church. His presence in the Church is necessary 
for us, for that presence is the real grace which we must grasp 
if we are to live the life of Christ in the world. If Christ is 
not present in his Church there is nothing for us to receive, for 
it is our incorporation into Christ which is our life. As in bap- 
tism we are made one with him, so in the eucharist we are sus- 
tained by constant communion with him. It is Christ who does 
this for us and not we ourselves. It is not our faith that re- 
generates us, it is not our faith that constantly renews our life 
by communion with him, but it is he who makes us the sons of 
God and the partakers of the divine life. 

Of course, the eucharist is an outward and visible sign, but it 
is more than a sign, it is an efficacious act of Christ. According 
both to the New Testament and to Catholic tradition, the eu- 
charist is more than a sign, because it is God’s work of regenera- 
tion, and it is our union with him through Jesus Christ. We 
can understand this if we realize that Christ is alive in the 
Church and gives himself to us through the sacraments. The 
gifts of God are something outside of us and must be received 
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by us; and it is, therefore, appropriate that he give us his gifts 
through that Church in which he lives. 

Of course there is a danger that the sacraments may be re- 
duced to magical ceremonies; but if we realize that Christ works 
through his Church, and that its acts are his acts, we recognize 
that the sacraments are real through him and not magical acts 
of ours. We recognize that Jesus Christ is real as the self- 
incarnation of God in man; we recognize that the Holy Ghost 
is real as the presence of God in our lives. We recognize that 
Gsod in Christ is present in the Church; and we recognize also 
that the Church’s ministrations make Christ present in our lives. 
If so, Christ dwells in us through the instrumentality of the 
sacraments as his gifts. We should receive the sacraments as the 
eifts of God, and after we receive them we should expect the 
fulfilment of God’s life in us and of our life in him. The 
sacraments are living realities because they are God’s acts for 
us men and our salvation. 

In the living reality of the eucharist there are two factors, 
first the element of sacrifice, and second the element of com- 
munion. The eucharist as a sacrifice is the presentation to God 
of the death and resurrection of Christ; for when he suffered 
death upon the cross for our redemption he “made there (by 
his one oblation of himself once offered) a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole world.” By partaking of the bread and the wine we be- 
come partakers of his sacrifice, and thus we “may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins, and all other benefits of his passion.” 

This remission of our sins is the only possible means of com- 
plete access to God. It is only through the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ that we have access to God; and it is only 
as we approach God through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ that 
we reach him. ‘And although we are unworthy, through our 
manifold sins, to offer unto thee any sacrifice; yet we beseech 
thee to accept this our bounden duty and service; not weighing 
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our merits, but pardoning our offences, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” It is the sacrifice of the eucharist that makes possi- 
ble our sacramental union with God. We come into the holy 
of holies only through the rent veil of his flesh. In his life 
here on earth Jesus Christ both wrought our redemption 
through his death and brought about our communion with God 
through his ascended body. 

The eucharist is the sacrifice of the altar, and the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ is for our salvation. It is a sacrifice of his death 
which rends the veil of separation between us and God. The 
eucharist is a sacrifice through which “our sinful bodies are 
made clean by his body, and our souls washed through his most 
precious blood.” ‘Through the sacrifice of the eucharist the full 
reality of Christ’s death to sin is imparted to us. “Our sinful 
bodies” are “made clean by his body, and our souls washed 
through his most precious blood”, and hence we can “evermore 
dwell in him, and he in us”. This is a real impartation of 
grace, and it only requires the answering work of faith for us 
to appropriate and use the gift which God has given to us. 

The body and blood of Christ are objectively present in the 
eucharist. Otherwise we could not receive our Lord in the 
communion, and what we do receive in the eucharist is Jesus 
Christ himself. We constantly need him, even though we re- 
ceived him in baptism. He is our new self, and the very life 
of each man who receives him, for in baptism we put off the 
old man and put on the new man. In baptism that is done once 
and for all, yet because we need renewal and constant cleansing 
and new strength, in the communion we repeat that act. It 1s 
true that in baptism we pass once and for all from sin to the 
new life in Christ; but we need constantly to put off our former 
selves and to clothe ourselves in Christ. Baptism in the redemp- 
tive scheme is our justification; and the holy communion 1s our 
sanctification. In baptism we are identified with Christ once and 
for all; in the eucharist we grow in that identification. 
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Here we have a sufficient explanation of the words “this is 
my body” and “this is my blood”. If we take our Lord at his 
own word, then in baptism we are justified, and in the holy 
communion we are sanctified. In both sacraments it is Christ 
himself who is given to us in power and in life. Therefore, as 
in baptism we are made dead to sin and raised up to life, so in 
the sacrament of his body and blood we “evermore dwell in 
him and he in us”, and that because “our sinful bodies” are 
“made clean by his body, and our souls washed through his 
most precious blood”. Our Lord has made by “one oblation of 
himself once offered a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world”. God 
accepts him as the remission of our sins and the way of partici- 
pation in his life. “Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, so to 
eat the flesh of thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his 
blood, that our sinful bodies may be made clean by his body, 
and our souls washed through his most precious blood, and that 
we may evermore dwell in him and he in us.” 
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